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43 FIVE-MINUTE 


BJECT SERMONS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D., 
(Author of “Talks to the Kiny’s Children.”’) 


A Suggestive Book for Pastors and Other 
Christian Workers. 


it Suecessfully Solves the froblems of— 
How to Preach to Children— How to Offer Them 
| Inereased Edification and Instruction at Sun- 
| day-School, and How to Secure a ay | 

Attendance of Children at Regular Chure 
| Services. 








“They are, as they claim to be, sermons 

| ‘through Eye-Gate and Ear-Gate into the © 
| City of Child-Soul.’ Old persons as well as 

| young will be glad to read them. They are 

| Very suggestive and preachers will find it no 

| mean treasury out of which to garner pearls 

| of thought in rich abundance, ’’—The Preach- 
| ers Magazine, New York. 


Instead of Proving a Bore, Children Find 
in Them Interest and Pleasure 
Mingled with Profit. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: 
‘*The author's sermonettes are such as chil- 
dren are sure to appreciate.” 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton. 

| Ohio: **They are delightful and helpful 
beyond expression.” 

The Baptist, Baltimore: ‘They are 
unique and will prove richly suggestive and 
helpful.” 

| The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: 

| **Wecommend the book to all pastors and 

| Sunday-school superintendents as a most 
valuable practical help in their work.” 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
| 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“ SAMANTHA ag 
IN EUROPE.” | 


BY 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE. 








“The best book of 
travels since Mark 
Twain’s ‘Innocents 
Abroad.’’—Boston 
Times. 
















127 Illustrations by 
DE GRIMM. 


8vo, 727 pp. Cloth, 
50; Half Russia, 
.00. Post-free. 
Agents Wanted. 


Se eF7 
Evrops.’’) 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 









Gold and Silver for Agents! 


Everybody is interested in the money question. 
You can make money hand over fist by sellin 
Waldron’s new ‘*Handbook on Currency an 
Wealth.” It tells all the facts about the money 
affairs of this and other countries. Gold men and 
silver men praise it. Every voter wants it now. 
Send at_once for particulars to Agency Dept. 
Funk & Wagualle Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Il. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





23,469 


Collections of different Columbia adver- 
tisements were submitted in competition 
forthe Columbia Bicyclerecently offeredas 
a prize. The winning collection was sent 
by H. F. Wendall, Leipsic, Ohio, and con- 
tained 2,089 different advertisements of 


Wilt . 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





This contest has demonstrated in a re- 
markable manner the secure popularity 
of Columbia bicycles and the wide-spread 
desire to secureone. If Columbias could 
be sold for less, the use of Columbias 
would be universal. But Columbia qual- 
ity can only be maintained at its un- 
varying standard 

reggie - ne one +100 TO ALL 
unvarying price ALIKE. 
The Columbia Art 
Catalogue by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps, or 


is free if you call on 
the Columbia agent. 


Hartford Bicycles are 
the sort for which $100 
is usually asked— 

$70, $65, $50, $45. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Houses and Agencies almost everywhere. 











The Lawton Simplex Printer 


makes 100 excellent copies of es writing or 
drawing. Requires no washing. to $10. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


HORTHAND and Bookkeeping by mail 
Situations furnished compe- 
tent pupils. Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


THE VOICE 


48 columns each week, full of matter 
of interest to all. Illustrated 
with Cartoons, Portraits, etc. 


We will send to any person a sample 
copy of this most aggressive yet popular 
paper in the world, free. 





Annual Subscription, $1.50. 


Are You Posten on the general news of the 
week? If not, get Tae Voice. 


Is Your Famity Fonp or Reapinc? THE 
Voice contains select short stories ; interest- 
ing matter in all directions. 


ARE You INTERESTEDIN AGRICULTURE? Here 
are especially prepared articles on all sorts of 
farm topics. 


Are You INTERESTED IN Pouitics? You will 
find here the latest politics bearing especially 
on the temperance question. 


Are You For TEMPERANCE? THE Voice is 
the organ of the temperance movement. 


Tue Voice is entitled to rank among the 
best family newspapers intheland. Its corps 
of able, trained editors and assistants present 
in admirably condensed form, in every issue, 
not ouly the most important current news at 
home and abroad, but terse essays upon al- 
mos* every topic of interest to readers of every 
class—literature, art, science, history, biog- 
raphy, and fiction. 





THE VOICE, 30 Lafayette Pi., M. Y. 





























KINDERGARTEN svppLies 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new Cataiog. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUTCOME OF THE POPULIST NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


HE national convention of the People’s Party at St. Louis 
last week nominated, first, Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
for Vice-President, then William J. Bryan, the Democratic nom- 
inee, for President, on a free-silver platform. This reversal of 
the usual order in nominating, and the refusal to nominate Mr. 
Sewall while nominating his associate on the Democratic ticket 
emphasized the desire of the delegates to maintain their own 
party organization while cooperating with the Democrats. Mr. 
Watson is a native of Georgia, nearly forty years of age, a lawyer 
by profession, and editor of 7he People’s Party Paper, published 
at Atlanta, Ga., and is largely interested in farming. He wasa 
member of the Georgia legislature 1882-83. Being elected to the 
Fifty-second Congress as a Democrat he attracted some public 
attention by his criticisms upon alleged extravagances and abuses 
by that body. As a candidate of the People’s Party for reelection 
to Congress he has been twice defeated. Mr. Watson was nom- 
inated for Vice-President on the first ballot. Other candidates 
named were Arthur Sewall, of Maine, the Democratic nominee; 
A. L. Mimms, of Tennessee; Harry Skinner, of North Carolina; 
Mann Page, of Virginia, and Frank Burkitt, of Mississippi. 

The nomination of Bryan for President was made after a con- 
test which assumed various interesting phases. The selection of 
Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, as temporary chairman 
of the convention was not contested, and the election of Senator 
W. V. Allen, of Nebraska, for permanent chairman over James 
E. Campion, of Maine (anti-Sewall) , by a vote of 758 to 564, offered 
the first record of the strength of opposing forces. A second im- 
portant vote was that of 785 to 615, by which the convention 
adopted the minority report from the committee on rules provi- 
ding for the nomination of Vice-President before that of President. 
After the selection of Watson for Vice-President, the nomination 
of Bryan was made in a single ballot which gave Bryan 1,042 


votes and S. F. Norton, of Illinois, 321 votes. Mr. Bryan was 
thus nominated, altho he had telegraphed to the national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party representing him at St. Louis, 
“Withdraw my name if Sewall is not nominated.” 

The platform begins with references to the enthronement of 
plutocracy “upon the 
ruins of democracy,” 
and ends with the rec- 
ognition of the finan- 
cial question as the 
greatand specific issue 
in the pending cam- 
paign. The financial 
planks are as follows: 


“We demand a na- 
tional monev, safe and 
sound, issued by the 
General Government 
only, without the inter- 
vention of banks of issue, 
to be a full legal tender 
for all debts, public and 
private; a just, equi- 
table, and efficient means 
of distribution direct to 
the people, and through 
the lawful disbursements 
of the Government. 

“We demand the free 
and unrestricted, coinage 
of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of six- 
teen to one, without waiting for the consent of foreign nations. 

** We demand the volume of circulating medium be speedily increased to 
an ‘amount sufficient to meet the demands of the business and population 
and to restore the just level of prices of labor and production. 

“We denounce the sale of bonds and the increase of the public interest- 
bearing debt made by the present Administration as unnecessary and with- 
out anthority of law, and demand that no more bonds be issued except by 
specific act of Congress. 

‘*“ We demand such legislation as will prevent the demonetization of the 
lawful money of the United States by private contract. 

“We demand that the Government, in payment of its obligations, shall 
use its option as to the kind of lawful money in which they are to be paid, 
and we denounce the present and preceding Administrations for surrender- 
ing this option tothe holders of Government obligations. 

** We demand a graduated income-tax to the end that aggregated wealth 
shall bear its just proportion of taxation, and we regard the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court relative to the Income-Tax law as a misinterpre- 
tation of the Constitution and an invasion of the rightful powers of Con- 
gress, over the subject of taxation. 

“We demand that postal savings-banks be established by the Govern- 
ment for the safe deposit of the savings of the people and to facilitate ex- 
change.” 





THOMAS E. WATSON, 


The platform demands government ownership and operation of 
railroads and telegraph systems, in the following language: 


‘‘Transportation being a means of exchange and a public necessity, the 
Government should own and operate the railroads in the interest of the 
people and on a non-partizan basis, to the end that all may be accorded the 
same treatment in transportation, and that the tyranny and political power 
now exercised by the great railroad corporations, which result in the im- 
pairment if not the destruction of the political rights and personal liberties 
of the citizen, may be destroyed. Such ownership is to be accomplished 
gradually ina manner consistent with sound public policy. 

“The interest of the United States in the public highways built with 
public moneys, and the proceeds of extensive grants of land to the Pacific rail- 
roads, should never be alienated, mortgaged, or sold, but guarded and pro- 
tected for the general welfare as provided by the laws organizing such rail- 
roads. The foreclosure of existing liensof the United States on these roads 
should at once follow default in the payment thereof by the debtor com- 
panies, and at the foreclosure sales of said roads the Government shall pur- 
chase the same if it becomes necessary to protect its interests therein, or if 
they can be purchased at a reasonable price: and the Government shall 


operate said railroads as public highways for the benefit of the whole peo- 


ple and not in the interest of the few, under suitable provisions for protec- 
tion of life and property, giving to all transportation interests equal privi- 
leges and equal rates for fares and freights. 
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‘* We denounce the present infamous schemes for refunding these debts and 
demand that the laws now applicable thereto be executed and administered 
according to their intent and spirit. 

“The telegraph, like the post-office system, being a necessity for the 
transmission of news, should be owned and operated by the Government in 
the interest of the people.” 

Laws against the monopolization of land for speculative pur- 
poses are favored, frauds in land grants through the Interior De- 
partment are denounced, an extension of the national homestead 
law is called for. A 
system of direct leg- 
islation through the 
initiative and refer- 
endum, under proper 
constitutional 
guards, is favored. 
The election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, 
and United States 
Senators by direct 
vote; recognition of 
Cuba as a free and 
independent State; 
home rule in the Ter- 
ritories and their 
early admission as 
States; 
dence of public sala- 
ries with the price of 
labor and its pro- 
ducts ; employment of 
idle labor on public 
protection 
against arbitrary im- 





safe- 


correspon- 














MARION BUTLER, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Temporary Chairman and Chairman National 
Committee. 


works; 


prisonment for indirect contempt of court and against govern- 
ment by injunction; just pensions; condemnation of wholesale 
disfranchisement in some of the States and a demand that State 
legislatures secure a full free and fair ballot and an honest count, 
are planks completing the platform. There is no tariff plank. 


The Silver Concentration.—‘It seems that a young man 
thirty-six years old has more Presidential nominations than he 
knows what to do with. This may never happen again. But 
whatever course Mr. Bryan may now pursue toward the Populist 
nomination, we must regard the concentration of the silver forces 
of America under a single leader as substantially accomplished 
by yesterday’s action at St. Louis. We venture to predict that 
every silver vote in the country will be cast for Mr. Bryan, Dem- 
ocratic or Populist; the silver strength is now consolidated, and 
we state simple facts when we say that this concentration of scat- 
tered political forces has never been surpassed, regarded as a 
simple political achievement, in American history. If the stroke 
be judged by the number of votes involved, it has no parallel in 
the history of the world. 

“Parties of like size have never before been amalgamated in 
support of a single candidate on the eve of a great political battle. 
The Democratic Party in 1892 cast for President 5,556,562 votes 
and elected its candidates. The regular nominees this year will 
not secure that number of votes from the old-party organization 
on account of the bolt of the gold-standard Democrats, yet how 
many will be lost thereby? Wjll the strength of the Populists 
more than make up for the defection? The latest estimate of the 
total Populist vote is, therefore, of immediate consequence. 

“In 1892 General Weaver, Populist candidate for the Presi- 
dency, polled 1,055,424 votes, and, what is of more significance, 
the total Populist vote cast in the various State elections in 1894 
was in round numbers 1,300,000 votes, an increase of about 300,- 
ooo compared with the vote for Weaver. There can be little 
doubt that all of the votes cast for Populist candidates in the State 
elections of 1894 will be cast for Bryan in 1896. We find, more- 
over, on analysis of the returns of the Populist vote for 1894, that 
its aggregate in the whole country not only increased, but that it 
showed a strong upward tendency in such pivotal States as Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, and California, not to mention a 
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State like Kansas. Comparisons based on the 1892 vote for State 
officers reveal in California an increase in 1894 from 15,000 to 
51,000, in lowa from 20,000 to 32,000, in Illinois from 20,108 to 
59,793, in Indiana from 22,017 to 29,388, in Minnesota from 30, 363 
to 87,931. It is best to know the worst, and there it is. The 
facts are that the Populist strength at the last election showed 
everywhere, and not least in those regions now regarded as the 
battle-ground of the coming campaign, signs of vigorous and 
constant growth.”—7he Republican (McKinley Ind.), Sprine- 
field, Mass. 


Conservative Platform of Poor but Unpurchasable Men,— 
“The nomination of William J. Bryan for the Presidency by the 
Populists is a sign of the returning reason of the men who make 
up that most considerable of the ‘third parties.’ The compara. 
tive conservatism of their platform, from which many of the more 
extreme demands of the Omaha platform are omitted, gives fur- 
ther testimony to the same fact. 

“It is fair to say of the Populists that they have generally been 
sincere in their convictions and honest in their efforts to give them 


effect. They are 
almost without ex- 
_ception poor men 
who believe that 
poverty has been 
forced upon them 


by unjust economic 
conditions, whfch 
they strive to correct 
through political 
agitation. But, tho 
poor, they are not 
purchasable. A 
Populist convention 
is hard to buy, as 
the Hon. Mark Han- 
na has lately dis- 
covered. 

“At the bottom of 
the creed of Popu- 
lism lies the incon- 





trovertible maxim, 
‘Equal rights for SENATOR WM. V. ALLEN, OF NEBRASKA, 
all; special privi- Permanent Chairman 


leges tonone.’ Mr. 

Bryan during his public life has systematically tested meas 
ures upon which he was called to vote by this maxim, tho his 
ideas of giving it effect may materially differ from those of the 
Populists. As the foremost champion of the free coinage of 
silver, too, he was ‘the natural and logical candidate of a party 
which has since its genesis put silver coinage in the very front of 


its declaration of principles.”— The Journal (Bryan Dem.) , \ 
York. 

Less Radical Platform than was Expected. —‘‘Govern- 
ment by injunction,’ the Populists believe, is wrong, as do many 


people who are not Populists. Of course the. Populists demand 
many wild and foolish things, such as Government ownership 0 


the railroads and telegraph, ‘national’ money, and they think 
that Congress should decide how much money is needed to carry 
on the business of the country, but after all their platform 's 


much less radical than any one had a right to expect it would be 
The central feature is the free and independent coinage of silve 
at the ratio of 16to1. That is generally admitted to be the first 
step in the program of this reform. And it isso with the Demo- 
cratic platform. There is no reason why the Populists should not 
fuse with the Democrats on the electoral ticket wheneve! 
action seems likely to bring victory to the free-silver cause. "— 
News (Ind.), Indianapolis. 


Populism as a Warning.—“ Populism is falsely founded . 
gards the principles of government, and it is not likely to be 
successful. Even those who have solicited and procured legis:4- 
tion in the interest of capital see the danger of governmen: " 
terference magnified in this new attempt to apply it, and if t” 
become more thoughtful and less immediately selfish, this 
a warning to them against the course they have been follows: 
The lesson they have taught the Populists may logically retur 
to plague the inventor. The safety, as regards the succe 
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Populism now, is in the extravagant claims it makes for govern- 
ment aid. Its moreenlightened members are seeing this already, 
and we understand their counsel has prevailed so far that the 
scheme for a sub-treasury from which it was proposed that the 
Government should lend money to the people at a low rate of in- 
terest is abandoned.”— 7he Herald (Jnd.), Boston. 


Alliance of Evil Forces.—‘“It is well not to underrate the 
strength of this combination and the dangers which it threatens 
to the stability, not only of the currency, but of all our institu- 
tions. It is the darkest menace to which free Government has 
ever yet been exposed in this country, and it behooves not merely 
all believers in sound money, but all who are devoted to the 
safety and well-being of the Republic, to array themselves 

against these evil 
e Ta forces. Democrats 
ages ie ane S especially who take 
prideinthetraditions 
of their party should 
revolt, as no oppo- 
nent of the party 
could be expected 
to do, against an al- 
liance of men like 
Altgeld and Tillman 
and Blackburn and 
Bryan, who disgrace 
the name of Demo- 
cracy, with such Re- 
publicans as Jones 
and Stewart of Ne- 
vada and Teller 
and Dubois, merce- 
nary beneficiaries of 
silver-mine barons, 
with wild Populists 
like Allen and Don- 
nelly and such rep- 
j| resentatives of hav- 
oc and disorder as 
Lewelling and 
Waite, Debs and 
Coxey, and the un- 
sexed women politicians of the Western border.”—7he Times 
(UcKinley Dem.), New York. 

Argument for Referendum.—‘“It is our opinion that the silver 
question might have been settled under a referendum with far 
less danger to national credit than is bound to result from this 
campaign, which is fast resolving itself into a one-issue struggle. 
If it had been possible to let the people vote on the abstract ques- 
tion whether they wanted the free coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1 independently of the election of a President, and yet with 
the certainty that the will of the majority would be done, we are 
sure that the process would be more wholesome than the present 
one. The decision, in that case, would clearly be unaffected by 
other considerations. The preliminary debate could be dispas- 
sionate, logical, and frank. ‘This is almost an impossibility, with 














JAMES B. WEAVER, OF IOWA, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 








EVOLUTION. 


—The Detroit Journal. 
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the immense patronage of the Federal Government hanging on 
the result, as at present, and all other questions on which parties 
have divided in the past still to be settled."— Zhe Recorder 
(Rep.), New York. 


A Palliating Circumstance.—“They [Southern delegations] 
succeeded in forcing the nomination of a Southern Populist, and 
under these conditions—if the mistake was obliged to be made— 
it is probable that the selection of Hon. Thomas E. Watson was 
about the best they could make. He is an able and representa- 
tive member of his party. Georgia seems to be playing a some- 
what conspicuous part in national politics this year. If Mr. 
Watson will now go gunning for the Vice-Presidency, and let us 
alone in the Tenth Congressional district, the Democrats of 
Augusta will regard it as at least a palliating circumstance in the 
mistaken judgment of the Populist convention in not making a 
straightout indorsement of Bryan and Sewall.”— 7he Chronicle 
(Dem.), Augusta, Ga. 


“If the middle-of-the-road men have the faintest spark of their 
original spirit left, they must, in order to vote for Bryan and 
Watson, put up separate electoral tickets and divide the free- 
silver vote. It is hardly probable that this will be done where 
the division of the free-silver vote will give the sound-money men 
much chance of success. The latter party must understand that 
its only course is in concentration and a square fight. But the 
position in which the Populists have put their party is a striking 
illustration of their confirmed impracticability.”— 7he Dispatch 
(Rep.), Pittsburg, Pa. 


“The Chicago convention was a debased currency conference 
plus various other 
vagaries. The Pop- 
ulist convention at 
St. Louis is chiefly a 
debased currency 
conference minus 
some of the vagaries 
of the Chicago con- 
vention. The silver 
convention at St. 
Louis is exclusively 
for a debased cur- 
rency, and is so bent 
upon its contempla- 
tion that it refuses 
to discover any other 
issue worth consid- 
eration at the pres- 
ent time.”—7he 
Times-Herald (Mc- 
Kinley Ind.), Chi 


. r 
cago. 





“The indorsement 
of the Silver and 
Populist conventions 
is a pleasant recog- 
nition of the worth 
of the Democratic 
candidate, but he 
could get along without them. It has become apparent that 
all the anti-monopoly elements of the country will support 
Mr. Bryan. He is the champion of the plain people against the 
political syndicate.”— 7he Republic (Dem.), St. Louis. 








H, E. TAUBENECK, OF ILLINOIS, 
Ex-Chairman of National Committee. 


“There is nothing very novel or at all dangerous in this 
platform of the Populists, altho the wisdom of agitating just 
now in favor of some of the principles laid down may not ap- 
pear.”— Zhe News (Bryan Dem.), New York. 


National Bimetallic Party for Bryan and Sewall. 
—A national convention of the Silver Party, called by the Ameri- 
can Bimetallic League, in which other silver organizations were 
merged in 1895, was held in St. Louis, simultaneously with the 
Populist convention last week. It is officially stated that the 731 
delegates attending included 526 Republicans, 146 Democrats, 49 
Populists, and g Prohibitionists. Gen. A. J. Warner, formerly 
a Democratic member of Congress from Ohio, is president of the 
Bimetallic League and has been National chairman of the Silver 
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Party. Congressman F. G. Newlands, of Nevada, was made tem- 
porary chairman, and William P. St. John, of New York, whose 
resignation from the presidency of the Mercantile National Bank 
on account of his free-silver views occurred recently, was elected 
permanent chairman of the convention. A committee from the 
convention conferred with a similar committee from the Populist 
convention, with the result that a union of all silver forces was 
declared at once expedient. 

The platform and address adopted deal only with the money 
question, declaring in favor of “a distinctly American financial 
system,” demanding unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver 
at 16 to 1, the silver coin to be full legal tender for all debts and 
dues, and demanding legislation to prevent for the future the 
destruction of the legal-tender quality of any kind of money by 
private contract. It is held that all currency should be issued 
and its volume controlled by the General Government only, the 
issue of interest-bearing bonds in time of peace is denounced, and 
the policy of the Treasury to maintain the gold standard is called 
a blunder worse than a crime. The platform declares that “the 
paramount issue at this time in the United States indisputably is 
the money question. It is between the British gold standard, 
gold bonds, and bank currency on the one side, and the bimetallic 
standard, no bonds, government currency (and an American policy) 
on the other.” Bryan and Sewall, the Democratic nominees for 
President and Vice-President, were nominated in the Silver Party 
convention by acclamation, and a resolution was passed recom- 
mending that the notification ceremonies for both candidates take 
place in Lincoln, Nebr., Mr. Bryan’s home. 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


ELIGIOUS journals, to an unusual extent, feel called upon 

this year to express opinions on the issues involved in a 
Presidential campaign. A number of influential papers—7/e 
interior and The Advance of Chicago, and The Christian Ad- 
vocate of New York, for example—reviewed the proceedings of 


the national conventions without comment or confined themselves 


to sketches of the candidates. But it is significant of a general 
estimate of the importance of the issues involved, that the ma- 
jority of the leading religious papers assume that it isnot beyond 
their province to speak out in politics at this time. The Chicago 
convention is treated as the issue-maker. 


Important Question to be Settled on Its Merits.—‘‘ The time 
for denunciation and ridicule is past; sober argument only will 
now prevail. Fortunately Mr. McKinley is a man of sober argu- 
ment; and whatever may be thought of his silence on the cur- 
rency question previous to his nomination, the country may cal- 
culate upon a clear and dispassionate consideration of that 
question so far as he is concerned. Mr. Bryan is likewise a man 
of sober argument, and in his campaign speeches he may be 
trusted to set forth his side of the controversy in a way which 
will appeal to the intellects and not merely to the emotions of his 
hearers. And this is a very fortunate thing at this juncture. A 
great deal of noise is being made by the adherents of either 
policy, but there are thousands of men who are calmly consider- 
ing the question, seeking for all the light obtainable before com- 
mitting themselves. These care nothing for the froth and abuse 
of partizanship, but solid argument will go a long way with them. 
While, therefore, the average politician may be greatly discom- 
fited by the present state of affairs, the true citizen will be grate- 
ful for the prospect that this important question will be settled on 
its merits."— The Kingdom (Undenom.), Minneapolis. 


Bimetalism Impracticable and Impossible.—‘‘We . . . com- 
mend to the serious and prayerful reflection of the people of these 
United States the following plain facts regarding the obvious 
principles of the national currency. . . . The ideaof bimetalism, 
z.é., the concurrent circulation of gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
of value, is proved by reason, and the bitter experience of coun- 
tries which have attempted to realize it, a thing impracticable and 
impossible. To make by the enactment of Congress a gold bond, 
already issued as payable in gold, merely a silver bond and pay- 
able in silver, is repudiation, or partial repudiation—a resort to 
the expedient of the bankrupt, or worse than the bankrupt, for 
such a course is one of compounding with unwilling creditors, and 
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paying only part of what is owed to them. American citizens, 
for the sake of their country’s honor, should therefore uphold and 
defend the integrity and good faith of this Christian nation, and 
it is in the name of right and righteousness that we denounce this 
meditated corruption of the national currency, which can only 
succeed by the ruin of national fiscal morality and reputation for 
honesty. In the name of civilization we protest against placing 
this great country among the half-civilized countries of the world 
by the adoption of bimetalism.”— 7he Churchman (Prot. Episc.), 
New York. 


The Instinct of the Common People.—‘Entirely aside from 
all parties and party issues, and utterly apart from the point 
whether or not the people are right and wise in their demand for 
free silver, it is wonderful to witness their grim and determined 
will to take the reins out of the hands of the syndicated powers 
which have had their own way for so many decades. It is simply 
magnificent to see prestige and convention majorities turning 
away from the selfish dominance of banks and mints and boards 
of financial exchange, to the free plains of a State which was set- 
tled but last year, and was admitted to the Union only yesterday. 
Even if all delegates in that Chicago convention were designing 
and untrustworthy, it is evident that the latter did as they actu- 
ally did, in the full persuasion that they believe that the people— 
‘the common people,’ if we would say it—demand a change in 
the financial doctrines and methods of the nation.”— 7he North- 
western Christian Advocate (Meth.), Chicago. 


Madness Ruled at Chicago.—‘‘Simple madness ruled the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Chicago. Nothing else could 
have led the representatives of that great and historic party so to 
dishonor its record and drive its best men in sorrow and disgust 
from its ranks. Many follies have been committed in its name: 
but nothing but the treason of secession and war upon the Gov- 
ernment could exceed in folly and wickedness what the National 
Democratic Convention of 1896 did at Chicago. 

“The principles enunciated are such as honest men, who be- 
lieve that debts paid in bad money are debts in part repudiated, 
and that mob rule is criminal rule, must condemn and reject as 
of the very essence of dishonesty and anarchy. ... It is as tho 
the great Democratic Party had been led into some wild orgy in 
which it made its excesses its policy, threw all that is honorable 
in its history to the winds, and started on a career of utter mad- 
ness. We do not wonder that decent Democrats North and 
South, East and West, turn from the convention at Chicago with 
anger and disgust, and repudiate it utterly. That is what the 
people will do in November. The danger is akin to that which 
confronted the people in 1860; but we have the most perfect con- 
fidence as to the outcome. Common sense, common honesty, and 
common devotion to our institutions will triumph as they have 
triumphed before, and save to us our honor, our institutions, and 
our Government.”— 7he /ndependent (Undenom.), New York. 


No Remedy for Real Distress. —‘‘ With the statement that the 
demonetization of silver has resulted in a great fall of prices and 
in corresponding depression and distress Zhe Outlook is in full- 
estsympathy. Asit believes that Populism isthe logical outcome 
of the policy of protection, so it believes that the extreme free- 
coinage policy which has taken possession of so large a part of 
our population is the logical outcome of gold monometallism. 
There has heen and is great and widespread distress throughout 
many sections, caused by the fall of prices. It is simple blind- 
ness to deny this fact, or to deny to the great majority of men 
who are now advocating the free coinage of silver entire honesty 
of purpose. With the remedy for the present distress proposed 
by the free-coinage men 7he Outlook has, however, no sympa- 
thy. In its judgment the free coinage of silver by this country 
alone would invite disasters greater than those which have al- 
ready fallen upon our productive interests.”— 7he Outlook (U1- 
denom.), New York. 


Candidates Morally Beyond Reproach.—“ Thus far we have 
four candidates for the Presidency, presented respectively by the 
Prohibitionists, the Nationals, the Republicans, and the Demo- 
crats. Each ‘wears the white flower of a blameless life.’ Mor- 
ally each is beyond reproach. This is a most significant and 
hopeful feature. Mr. Lecky would have us judge a nation’s 


future by the character of its leaders. ‘Observe,’ he says, ‘espe- 
cially what qualities count for most in public life. Is character 
becoming of greater or less importance? Are the men who ob- 
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tain the highest posts in the nation men of whom in private life 
and irrespective of party competent judges speak with genuine 
respect? Are they of sincere convictions, consistent lives, indis- 
putable integrity? It is by observing this moral current that you 
can best cast the horoscope of a nation.’"— Western Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tremendous Revolution Proposed.—“ The tremendous revolu- 
tion in the financial policy of the United States, proposed by the 
Chicago convention, if accomplished, will be felt to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Financial failures in Australia and in the 
Argentine Republic, several years ago, are a hindrance even to 
this day to the enterprise and prosperity of nations. Such a 
change as the impulsive politicians at Chicago endeavored to in- 
augurate with cheers last week would convulse the world, and go 
far to convince mankind that republics can not be trusted. But 
there is no danger that the Ameritan people will allow Altgeld to 
shape their policy or Tillman to teach them manners. The re- 
public has faced a more serious issue than this, and has come out 
of it better and stronger. The common sense and common con- 
science of the people will prevail. Meantime, hard times may be 
harder before confidence is restored at home and abroad.”— 7he 
Living Church (Episcopal), Chicago. 

Deep Significance in the New Movement.—* There is a deeper 
and a yraver significance to this new movement on the political 
battle-field than a first glance will signify. The people have lost 
confidence in their old political leaders, and there is a feeling of 


unrest abroad. Business is depressed, labor stands with idle tho- 


willing hands, and the masses are ready to take up any measure 
which holds forth the hope of relief. It is to this that we may 
attribute the Chicago platform. It is but one of the many mani- 
festations of the prevailing feeling of discontent, and whether we 
believe that free silver will remedy the evil or not we must face 
the facts and seek aremedy. .. . 

“The men of the West and South who controlled the Chicago 
convention were just as able and just as honest as the men of the 
East who controlled in former years. We think that such men as 
Senators Daniel, Turpie, and White are the equal in intelligence, 
patriotism, and honesty of Messrs. Hill, Whitney, and Russell. 
It will not do to call the people in the West anarchists and social- 
ists simply because they disagree with you of the East. It is not 
an argument, and as a matter of fact it is untrue. 

“Tf the free-silver cause is wrong, meet it with reason, not re- 
crimination.”— 7he Citizen (Catholic), Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fierce Fight for Equal Rights and Opportunities.—‘‘ Those 
who denounce Mr. Bryan as a demagog, as an anarchist or as an 
incendiary make a grave mistake, and injure the cause they would 


help. Mr. Bryan is not an anarchist nora demagog nor an incen- 
diary. He is an American, a Democrat, and a believer in the 
people. He is an advocate of the supremacy of the people, and 


the foe of wicked combinations of monopolists and trusts that 
seek to rob the great producing masses of the fruits of their labor. 
Outside the single issue of the free coinage of silver, upon which 
there are honest differences of opinion, he stands for the essential 
and traditional policies of American Democracy. . . . The fierce 
fight for equal rights and opportunities that is now on is nota 
sudden outbreak. It is the culmination of a protracted agitation 
hitherto fruitless, and it is not to be settled by sneers or calling of 
names. We warn our Republican friends that the peaceful revo- 
lution now in progress must be faced by argument and not by 
taunts and jeers, by logic and not by boodle or coercion.”— 7he 
Republic (Catholic), Boston. 


The National Peril.—‘‘ Led by men who may be sincere but 
who certainly are not wise, they (the Chicago convention) com- 
mitted the party to such theories of government as may fairly be 
described as revolutionary and subversive of law and order. . . . 
The issue now is . . . in short, whether a revolution backward 
is to begin, which would set at naught the principles which un- 
derlie the republic and civilization. In the presence of such a 
common foe, no wonder men are sinking past partizan differences, 
and, as in 1860, joining to save national honor and the fruits of 
individual toil and thrift."— 7he Congregationalist, Boston. 


“It was in entire consonance with the spirit of the [Chicago] 
convention that it should have chosen a candidate for President, 
in disregard of his age, experience, or political character, who 
captured their fancy by one speech, and for Vice-President a man 
Whose business position and tariff principles violently contradict 
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the sentiments of the party. . . . If the Republican Party is re- 
turned to power it will be charged with moral duties which far 
outrun the statements of its platform. One of the severest indict- 
ments of popular institutions is found in the fact that, in this 
year of grace, a great political party should have been captured 
by the men who represent the very worst tendencies of American 
life. The Republicans will make a capital blunder if they over- 
look the circumstance that thousands of conscientious citizens will 
vote for Major McKinley simply because they believe that such a 
course is their only alternative."—7he Watchman (Baptist), 
Boston. 


“It would perhaps not be wholly true to say that it was- the 
Democratic Party which through the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago, last week, adopted a platform and nominated 
a Presidential candidate to stand upon it. . . . From present in- 
dications, it seems improbable that the more thoughtful portion of 
the Democratic Party will accept the action of the elements which 
give vitality to the free-silver propaganda as binding upon them, 
tho whether they will content themselves with voting with the 
Republicans, or set up an opposition ticket, has yet to be known. 
But the refusal of many of the Eastern delegates to vote after the 
adoption of the platform, its practical repudiation by the minor- 
ity report on platform and by a large and influential section of the 
Democratic press, point to the disruption of the old party and the 
formation of a new one to which Democrats who value principle 
above party may rally."—7he Observer (Evangelical), New 
York. 

“There were nine hundred delegates, representing all the 
States of the Union, among whom were many well known in 
public life, Senators and Representatives in Congress, governors 
of States, judges and lawyers, making a body imposing for its 
ability as well as by its numbers. But with these were others of 
more doubtful reputation, who pushed themselves to the front, 
and swept the convention off its feet, so as to make it commit 
itself to the most radical and violent policy ever assumed by any 
great party in our country. 

“The Evangelist is not—as it never has been—a political 
paper; but when a public question invades the domain of morals; 
when men boldly propose a policy which seems to us dishonest; 
or which would neutralize the authority of the Government itself, 
we can not be indifferent to that which strikes at the very life of 
the nation, as well as its integrity and honor.”— 7he Evange/ist, 
(Presbyterian), New York. 

“The platform adopted by the late Chicago convention—it can 
not properly be called a Democratic convention since it discarded 
all Democratic precedents, and assumed positions not only pro- 
tested against by a minority of fully one third of the delegates, 
but contrary to the uniformly maintained principles of the party 
—is so revolutionary and anarchistic, so subversive of national 
honor and threatening to the very life of the Republic, that patri- 
otism and loyalty to righteousness constrain to a vigorous and 
unqualified protest.”—Christian Intelligencer (Ref. Church), 
New York. 


THE NEGRO IN NEW ENGLAND. 


EGROES in Boston are confined for purposes of residence 
to two or three districts. There is small demand for the 
professional negro and still less chance for the skilled workman, 
and the possibility of social equality appears more remote to-day 
than ever. The editor of Z2on’s Hera/d, Boston, is authority for 
these statements, made after personal verification of the facts. 
He quotes both negroes and real-estate men who agree that 
houses can not be secured by colored people except in the negro 
quarters. If a colored man gets a home among well-to-do whites, 
it is through accident or because some white man does the buying 
forhim. The negro lives where he does and as he does in great 
part, says 7he Herald, because of white prejudice against him. 
Turning to the matter of employment, the writer finds that 
first-class negro barber-shops have disappeared ; that there are a 
few colored mail-carriers, a number of colored saloon-keepers and 
small tradesmen; and that some large tailor shops are owned and 
managed by colored men, who, however, employ white clerks 
without exception. But the vast majority of colored people are 

















employed in hotels, in private families, on the elevators, as por- 
ters, and in other work of that class. We quote: 


“There is no more striking difference between the negroes of 
the North and South than in the matter of their labor... . 
Here the negro carries the hod, in the South he lays the brick and 
mortar; here he shovels out the cellar, there he frames the dwell- 
ing; here he whitewashes the fences, there he paints the houses ; 
here he cleans the stable, there he shoes the horses; here he is a 
common laborer, there he is an artisan. This wide difference in 
the character of the labor of the negro North and South is mean- 
ingful. 

“Where has he the greater chance—in Boston or Atlanta? 
Where has he the greater incentive to intellectual culture and 
mechanical skill? In Boston he may become the smoothest, the 
most obsequious, of waiters; he may even attend a soda-water 
fountain in a first-class drug-store; he may go to Harvard, grad- 
uate orator of his class, and expect to find asmall living as lawyer 
or physician among the people of his own color at the West End; 
but this is the summit to which he may hope toclimb. There are 
a few colored lawyers, doctors, preachers, and teachers in Boston, 
but the demand is not great. All these professions are open to 
the negro in the South, and the call is imperative.” 


On this phase of the subject Rev. Dr. D. P. Roberts, pastor of 
the A. M. E. Church in Charles Street, is quoted as saying: 
“Boston does many splendid things for the negro visitor, but 
other than asa guest she has no room for him except in the places 
no white men want. She loves toeducate him. She loves to put 
a diploma in his hand, but with it a ticket for the South.” 

The Herald gives an interview with the president of the 
League of American Wheelmen, which for social reasons has de- 
barred colored people-from membership, to illustrate “the un- 
written but inexorable law of social Boston.” To quote again: 


“As we find the negroes living in quarters by themselves, so 
we find them restricted in their social life. The color line is drawn 
in Boston—silently and courteously, but positively and rigorous- 
ly, drawn. The two races ride together in the same cars, they 
are crowded together in the same elevator, they receive the same 
polite attention in the stores, they may attend the same churches 
together, they may sit side by side at the theater or concert—in 
short, in most public and commercial relations the tworaces meet 
without signs of open repugnance; but even this is not wholly 
true. The negro can hardly get a first-class white barber to cut 
his hair; Bishop Arnetto, of the A. M. E. Church, is refused ad- 
mittance at three of the leading hotels; the negro is rarely able 
to obtain anything more than menial employment, and tho he be 
wealthy and cultured, he is not openly able to buy or rent desira- 
ble property. There is a law upon the statute books of Massa- 
chusetts against ‘any distinction; discrimination, or restriction on 
account of color or race . . . in respect to the admission of any 
perons toor his treatmentin . . . any public place of amusement 
or public conveyance, public meeting, or inn, whether licensed or 
not licensed,’ punishable by ‘a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars.’ This is the standard of the State, but the sentiment of 
the people is far below. Compared with the public sentiment 
South, open prejudice in Boston is slight; but measured by Bos- 
ton standards, her treatment of the negro is far different from 
what it ought to be. ‘I came from Baltimore to Boston,’ said a 
negro in answer to our question as to how he liked the city, ‘and 
I am going back to Baltimore. The difference between the two 
cities is just this: There we know what to expect and we take 
our place; we know where we can go and what we can do; we 
are plainly told so. But here you’re never told and you never 


know, but for all that you find yourself quietly pushed aside and 
left out.’” 


Commenting on 7he Hera/d’s careful statement of the negro’s 
status in Boston, the Springfield Republican says, in part: 


“We all know what it is, because it is the same in Boston as in 
other Northern cities. It may not be so bad as that of the French 
peasant under the old régzme, who was supremely happy if he 
had a sheepskin coat and the assurance of his lord that he would 
not be killed before the end of the year; butit isbadenough. .. . 

“The count against the employing class is the most damaging 
of the three [that property-owners have no use for him, that em- 
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ployers have no use for him, and that society has no use for him]. 
The situation is adequately described in the case of colored bar- 
bers, for if there is any occupation, it would seem, in which a 
negro could find work, it is hair-cutting and shaving. But even 
here the negro barber in Boston has been literally exterminated 
within ten years, a fact of melancholy import, since it proves a 
positive growth of race prejudice in that city among the patrons 
of barber-shops. It is curious that negroes who own tailoring 
shops will not employ people of their own race, altho it is easily 
understood. They want the patronage of white people. : 

“So it goes in grand old Boston, the home of liberty and the 
cradle of agitation against human slavery. It is a great town to 
offer ‘advantages’ to persons of color in the way of education. 
Do you know that a ‘nigger’ can attend the Boston Latin School, 
or see the pictures and the mummies in the Art Museum just like 
white folks, or take books out of the Public Library, or even go 
through Harvard College and perhaps be orator on Class Day? 
That is all true, yet he can not get a job as clerk, or artisan, or 
tailor, or bookkeeper in all that dreary waste of civilization and 
culture extending from the Back Bay to the water-front. ‘We 
can go most anywhere with the white man,’ said a negro, ‘and 
spend our dollar, but we can not go anywhere with the white 
man and earn it.’ 

“That is the terrible indictment which the negro brings against 
our Northern civilization, and it is the burning truth. God for- 


» 


give us! 


PROPOSED ‘“*SOUND-MONEY ” DEMOCRATIC 
' CONVENTION. 


PPOSITION to the Chicago free-silver platform and ticket, 

as shown in the Democratic convention by the refusal of 

162 delegates to vote for any of the candidates for the Pres- 

idential nomination, has taken the form of a movement to secure 

another convention. The movement has both friends and foes 
in the ‘“‘sound-money” press outside the Republican Party. 

Individual Democratic opponents of the Chicago platform and 
ticket from eleven States conferred in Chicago last week and rec- 
ommended the nomination of ‘“‘sound-money” Democratic candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. Democrats in sympathy 
with the movement are asked to name national committeemen in 
each State, who, according to the plan outlined, are to issue a 
formal call for a national convention to be held not later than 
September 2. In the conference representatives were present 
from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Michigan, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. Gen. E. S. 
Bragg, of Wisconsin, one of the leaders of the gold faction in the 
Chicago convention, was made chairman of the conference and of 
an executive committee formed for the purpose of organizing the 
States. The resolutions declare that the conference favors ‘a 
thoroughly sound and patriotic déclaration of Democratic princi- 
ples” and candidates in accord therewith, “in view of the revolu- 
tionary actions of the recent Chicago convention, its repudiation 
of all Democratic platforms and principles, and its condemnation 
of the National Democratic Administration.” 

W.C. Whitney's statement, to the effect that recent events, 
particularly the alleged failure of Republican leaders to substitute 
the money issue, on a non-partizan basis, for the tariff, are ma- 
king a third ticket inevitable, comes in for a share of the news- 
paper comment on the proposed convention. 


Personal Pique and Political Etiquette are Non-Essentials. 
—“The mainspring of the movement in favor of a third ticket 
carrying the names of honest-money Democrats, operates in 
Illinois. The local conditions are such as to make a new convel- 
tion, and the nomination of new candidates for President and 
Vice-President, seem imperatively necessary to Democrats there 
who are anxious to preserve the State organization. ‘They have 
on their hands not only Bryan and free silver, but also what '5 
to them an even more pressing and important question, namely, 
the continued control of their state government by Altgeld and 
his anarchist gang. The general transfer of the sound-money 
vote to a sound-money Democratic candidate, rather than directly 
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to Major McKinley, they regard as the most effective means of 
overthrowing Altgeldism, and hence they are the strongest advo- 
cates of that policy. . . . In the election of 1896, with so much at 
stake that true Republicans and true Democrats in common hold 
precious, all questions of less essential creed, and all considera- 
tions of political etiquette or personal pique, may well be post- 
poned to a more appropriate season. 

“Divide to conquer, say the Democratic advocates of a third 
candidate. 

“Unite to conquer, say we.”"—Zhe Sun (McKinley Dem.), 
New York. 


The Only Way to Reach Democrats.—-“‘Obviously the nine 
out of ten [in the Democratic Party] who do not understand the 
question of 16 tor must be convinced by argument that it is a bad 
thing, that it is fraught with no common disaster, if they are to 
be deflected from their natural course and prevented from sup- 
porting Bryan and Sewall. It is obvious also that the only per- 
sons who have their ear are those Democrats whom they have 
been accustomed to listen to in the past. They will not go to 
Republican meetings; they will not listen to Republican speakers ; 
they will not read Republican documents. There is no,way to 
reach them except through Democratic influences. 

“For this reason we heartily welcome the Chicago movement. 
There is another reason which may appeal to sound-money Dem- 
ocrats, and that is that this will be means of keeping the fire of 
true Democracy burning. This does not appeal very strongly to 
us, but it is a powerful motive with many and an entirely respect- 
able one."— The Evening Post (McKinley Ind.), New York. 


No New Ticket Wanted in the South.—“ The Bryan-Sewall 
ticket has the support of the party organization and is accepted 
by the people of the South. A new ticket would find no substan- 
tial assistance in this part of the country—and very properly so, 
because the regular ticket needs all the votes it can get to suc- 
ceed, and we of the South are vitally interested in its success. 
... The regular party has drifted from its moorings several 
times and seemed as if it were going down the rapids toward ruin 
irretrievable, but somehow it has been headed off, towed back to 
the Jeffersonian wharf and tied up safe and sound, very little the 
worse for an exciting experience. Let us, who have so bitterly 
opposed its present course, stay on board the ship and help navi- 
gate her in this troubled sea. Even, if worst comes to worst, we 
can all go down together. Whereas, if we come out on top, as 
doubtless we shall do if we work together to that end, we shall 
have a party strong enough to do many things that will be of use 
to the country, and particularly for the protection of the South.” 
—The Register (Dem.), Mobile, Ala. 


Of Two Evils Choose Neither.—‘‘A vast body of Democratic 
voters believe that between the evils of McKinleyism and the 
evils of what may be styled ‘Bryanism’ they should choose the 
least. They regard protection as an evil less than those which 
silverism, Populism, and anarchism would bring. They are in- 
clined to vote for McKinley in order to render more certain the 
defeat of Bryan. This would be monstrous. There can be no 
intelligent choice between the evils represented respectively by 
the two candidates. The two classes of evils are equally bad, or, 
to employ a solecism, each is worse than the other.”— Zhe Chron- 
icle (Dem.), Chicago. 


“The Republican Party was first in the field with its ticket and 
platform and the financial plank of its platform is approved by 
sound-money men of all parties. To ask or expect the Republi- 
can Party to surrender its policy of protection is too absurd to 
merit serious consideration. Mr. Whitney expects nothing of the 
kind. Nosound-money Democrat, nor any other man, can justly 
complain of the attitude of the Republican Party or its candidates. 
A straightforward course is the only honorable course to take, 
and the contest, so far as the Republican Party is concerned, will 
be fought out on that line.” — The Journal (Rep.), Detroit. 


“If the proposed convention is held it will not be a Democratic 
but a gold-standard convention, and its candidates will not be 
nominated on account of their devotion to Democratic principles 
but because they are gold-standard men. They will have no 
claim as Democrats upon any Democrat. Furthermore, such a 
ticket will not secure a single electoral vote, and those who are 
n the movement know it.”— Zhe Plain Dealer (Bryan Dem.), 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RAILROAD VIOLATION OF POSTAL LAWS. 


STIR has been created among the railroads by notice from 
the Postmaster-General that he intends to enforce the law 
prohibiting railway companies from carrying mail in their bag- 
gage-cars. The law requires that no carrier over post routes 
shall carry, otherwise than in the mail, any letters or packets, 
except such as relate to some part of the cargo or to some article 
caried at the same time. Exception is made of letters in properly 
stamped and sealed envelopes bearing the written or printed date 
of transmission or receipt. The penalty for violating the law is 
a fine of $100 upon the owner and $50 upon the person in charge 
for each offense. 

The Railway World says that “the department has undertaken 
to enforce a law which has long been adead letter,” and “the rail- 
roads are resisting with all their strength.” That journal quotes 
the solicitor of the Post-Office Department on the situation as 
follows : 


“Some time ago the inspectors of the department made an in- 
vestigation of this subject all over the United States, and discov- 
ered an alarming state of things. The railways have established 
a regular mail exchange at all their leading connections, and have 
a complete postal system of their own, from which the Govern- 
ment gets no revenue. For example, when an officer of the 
Southern Pacific in San Francisco writes to an officer of the New 
York Central in New York he puts his letter in what they call an 
‘R. R. B.’ envelope. It is carried to Ogden by a Central Pacific 
baggage-man. There he delivers it toa Union Pacific baggage- 
man, who takes it to Omaha. There a Northwestern baggage- 
man takes it, carrying the letter to Chicago. At Chicago a Lake 
Shore baggage-man takes the letter, turning it over to a New 
York Central baggage-man at Buffalo. It can hardly be realized 
what an enormous amount of mail is carried in this way. Every 
baggage-man on every railroad in the United States has his mail 
bag, and carries railway mail, not only for his own company, but 
for lines connecting with it or intercepting it. Nearly all the 
correspondence between the general office of a railway and the 
station agents along its line is carried in what is called the bag- 
gage mail. This is all a clear violation of law. Not content 
with carrying its own private mail, the railways are carrying let- 
ters for their employees in the same way.” 


The Railway World adds: 


“The inspectors of the post-office found that the Union Pacific 
Railway, a subsidized line, was not only carrying its own mail in 
baggage-cars, but was carrying mail for the dining-stations and 
hotels along the line. In nearly all the big cities and terminal 
points, like Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, Buffalo, and Pitts- 
burg, the inspectors found mail-boxes in the stations for the ex- 
clusive accommodation of *‘ baggage’ mail. A baggage-man com- 
ing in on one road would drop all his outgoing mail into one of 
those boxes to be collected by the proper outgoing baggage-man. 
In Chicago and several other cities the railways were found to be 
employing men to sort and distribute this mai] and see that it 
was sent forward on the proper trains. The department has sus- 
pected for two or three years that the railways were carrying mail 
in baggage-cars. If each line had confined itself to carrying its 
own mail between stations on its own line, there would probably 
have been no objection. When it was found, however, a few 
weeks ago, that the railways had established a postal system of 
their own reaching all over the country it was determined to stop 
it altogether. It can not be accurately stated how much revenue 
the Government has lost through this practise. But it is esti- 
mated to amount to $250,000 a year. It is not generally known 
that the law prohibits a corporation or an individual from carrying 
letters between places reached by the government postal service. 
It does not matter if these letters are the private property of the 
person carrying them. Unless they bear government postage 
the act is unlawful. Express companies can not lawfully carry 
letters from place to place unless they bear government postage.” 


The comment of 7he Railroad Gazette on the proposed en- 
forcernent of the law is in part as follows: 


“As a law forbidding a carrier to carry his own property at his 
own expense is unreasonable on its face, this statute has always 
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been a dead letter; so much so that the regulation of the Post- 
Office Department forbidding railroad employees to carry letters 
makes an exception of ‘letters or packets relating to some article 
carried by the same railway car or /o the business of the railroad 
on which they are carried.’ The last dozen words, however, ap- 
pear to have been added by some department official without the 
authority of any specific act of Congress, so the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is free to abrogate them whenever he shall see fit; and this is 
what he has now done.” 


The Gazette declares that the Government, in order to give 
efficient mail service, must preserve its monopoly, but it insists 
that the adjustment of the laws protecting it ought to be based on 
common sense. For instance, “the post-office regulations permit 
any person to carry letters for another, if he does it without com- 
pensation; we can not see but that this pretty nearly covers, in 
principle, the carrying of railroad letters by an employee of the 
road.” 


We quote further : 


“It is true that a‘railroad mail exchange’ such as exists in 
Chicago gives the appearance of an establishment intended to 
rival Uncle Sam’s, and the general use of the term ‘train-mail’ by 
railroad men helps to keep up the semblance of a competing post- 
office, but we can not imagine that more than an exceedingly 
small fraction of the letters carried by baggage-men are on other 
than the legitimate business of the railroad over which they are 
carried. . . . If the railroad officer in Maine wishes to write to 
Oregon concerning some shipment that has gone around Cape 
Horn—that he desired to get, but didn’t—the intermediate roads 
ought not to carry his letter; but the answer to that supposition 
is that probably he would not use the ‘train-mail’ in such a case. 
Even if he did the fraud on the Government would be infinitesi- 
mal—about the same as that of a fly getting a free ride on the 
wheel of the President’s phaeton at Buzzard’s Bay. Thecarriage 
of a waybill, tracer, letter or receipt from New York to Chicago 
by the Erie road when the business to which it refers went over 
the Pennsylvania would theoretically be a violation by the Erie 
of the letter and the spirit of the Jaw; but as railroad letters are 
written only when necessary and not just for fun, and as mis- 
routing of this character would occur as often on one road as 
another it is not apparent where the injustice would come in.” 


The Washington S¢ar quotes a Post-Office Department official 
as saying that while there is now a yearly deficit of $4,000,000 
and upward “it is understood in government circles that if the 
order of the Postmaster-General is put into effect there will be no 
more deficits in the department’s annual budget.” It is also re- 
portd by Zhe Star that the Chicago railroad exchange, in opera- 
tion for the distribution of mail for fifteen years, has been closed, 
that many of the railroads have announced that they will no 
longer carry the mail-bags used by the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany on their cars, and that the managers of the largest railroads 
at a meeting in Chicago have asked the Postmaster-General to 
compromise on allowing the free transportation of mail between 
the officers and employees of each individual company that per- 
tains to the business of that company. 


Cost of Making a President.—How much money does 
it cost to make an American President? This is an interesting 
question, often asked but rarely answered in a satisfactory way, 
writes Rufus R. Wilson, in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for 
August. “The figures I am about to give have been gathered 
with care and at first hand, and may be regarded as reasonably 
accurate. In 1880 the Republican national committee received 
in the way of subscriptions some $450,000. In the campaign of 
1884 some $500,000 was raised, and at its close, it said on good 
authority, B. F. Jones, chairman of the national committee, 
made good from his own purse a deficiency of $100,000. In 1888, 
$800,000 was collected and disbursed, and in 1892, each campaign 
showing an increase in the amount of money employed, Senator 
Carter had the disbursement of about $1,000,o00o—the largest sum 
ever raised and spent by a national committee. In each of the 
years above named the Democratic managers had about the same 
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amount of money at their disposal, and it can be said generally 
that in every campaign the Democrats have raised as much 
money as the Republicans. One Democratic leader, a very rich 
man, personally contributed to the campaign fund in 1888 the sum 
of $250,000, and, at the close of the campaign, Calvin S. Brice, 
chairman of the national committee, is reported to have paid out 
of his own pocket a deficiency of between $400,000 and $500. ooo. 
Moreover, these figures, large as they are, do not represent al] 
the moneys raised and expended in a Presidential campaign. 
The various state committees also collect and disburse large 
sums. They are held up to do all that they can, and in the richer 
States the national committee nearly always refuses to come to 
the relief of state organizations unless there is an absolute neces- 
sity. Counting the losses entailed by the check to business dur- 
ing a national campaign, it may be said with safety that the 
making of an American President costs from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

“Whence come the moneys disbursed by the national com- 
mittees in a Presidential campaign? The larger part of it is 
derived from great corporations, which can nearly always be 
relied upon for generous subscriptions. The so-called business 
interests, as arule, contribute most freely to the side that is in-- 
the majority of business men desiring no change in the Adminis- 
tration—but many corporations give freely to both sides, anxious 
to have friends at court no matter what befalls. The funds col- 
lected by the national committees are disbursed to a great degree 
onhonor. There can be no public accounting. The side that 
wins is not anxious to inspect the accounts, and for the same 
reasons the defeated are quite willing to let the past care for 
itself. Still, campaign disbursements are guarded on both sides 
by strict business principles. Otherwise there would be great 
difficulty in obtaining subscriptions, for the men who give to cam- 
paign funds take care that their money shall be expended for 
party and not personal purposes. Besides, both national com- 
mittees keep such a close watch upon the other’s movements, that 
both know nearly to a penny the amount the other has, and any 
abuse of trust would at once be known and commented upon in 
the camp of the enemy.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A FORGOTTEN THEME. 
His eye was wild and gloomy, 
His hair was wild and red, 
“My subject is the tariff,” 
The queerish stranger said. 
But ere he could go farther, 
Or knew where he was at, 
The crowd all yelled together ; 
“The tariff—what is tnat?”’ 
—The Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
WILLIAM C, WHITNEY may be regarded as the middle-of-the-road man 
of the Democratic Party.—7he News, New York. 
THE bolt business is one industry that will not need any attention in the 
tariff law of 1897. It is in athriving condition.—7he 7imes- Herald, Chicago. 
SENATOR CAMERON says he is “ for free silver, but is not a fool ;”’ there 


fore, he will vote for McKinley—which is a little hard on McKinley.—/4e 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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MERCHANT—Guess I'll close up and take my vacation. I can’tdo business 
with these animals jumping around my door. 


—The Globe, Saint Paul. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“IK MARVEL” AT HOME. 


HERE are very few men of letters whose personal life and 
habits are so little known to the world in general as Donald 

G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel(, author of ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
“Dream Life.” Mr. Mitchell, who is now an old man, spends 
his declining years very quietly at Edgewood, just out of New 
Haven, Conn. He is retiring in disposition and dislikes publicity 
of any kind, especially the being “written up” in the newspapers. 
Surrounded by his books, his garden, and his forest, he is happy 











DONALD G. MITCHELL (‘IK MARVEL"). 


(By courtesy of Demorest’s Family Magazine.) 


in memories of a well-spent life. An admirer (Jean Pardee 
Clarke) who succeeded in finding out a little of his life and his- 
tory during the last few years, contributes an interesting remi- 
niscent paper to Demorest’s for August. We quote portions of 
this article : 


“At best he is a hard man to know; of a reserved, one might 
almost say a shrinking, nature, it is but the favored few who ever 
approach to anything like an intimacy with him. He has an ac- 
centuated horror of the professional interviewer, and of late years 
has resolutely denied himself to them all. A good example of his 
determination not to be ‘written up’ is embodied in the accom- 
pabying letter to a young writer who ventured to send him a 
note begging that he would see her: 


“*My Dear Miss 

““If you had asked permission to come into the Edgewood 
garden and pluck at your will the ripe raspberries (which are now 
uscious and abundant), I would have given you neighborly cour- 
tesy, and my heartiest permission. But—if you come with note- 
book and pencil to piece out a page of those personalities with 
wh 5b so many journals are now drearily full—I can give you 
only scantest welcome. 

“I have commissioned my daughter to say as much to you; 
and | hope she will do it with as much peremptoriness, and with 
amuch larger graciousness. 


she 





Yours very truly, 
“* Don’p G. MITCHELL. 
‘ EpGewoop, July 20th.” 
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“Edgewood is one of the points of interest to the New Haven 
visitor. The house is approached by several roads. Built as it 
is on a knoll directly west of New Haven, it commands a wide 
and beautiful landscape view. It is so long since Mr. Mitchell 
has written anything over the mom de plume of ‘Ik Marvel’ that 
his nearby neighbors, all of them simple country folk, know him 
only as Donald G. Mitchell, ‘that man who writes and doesn't like 
society,’ as one little country lass described him to a recent visi- 
tor. Were you to ask the way to‘Ik Marvel’s,’ then it would be 
the exception to prove the rule should the person interrogated 
understand your meaning, but if you inquire the road to Donald 
G. Mitchell’s there is not a child in the village who would not 
gladly go in person to show you the way. To peep behind the 
hemlock hedge that shuts off the garden from the road, to look 
beyond the big front door into the broad hall with its polished 
floor, its old furniture carved and massive, to perhaps see the 
great author himself, are chances the village child is only too 
happy to take, and the visitor is sure of an escort if he but tells 
his mission. 

“‘Since the publication of his two greatest books, ‘ Reveries of a 
Bachelor’ and ‘Dream Life,’ he has written comparatively little. 
A few years ago an attempt was made to secure him for a course 
of lectures in New Haven. This resulted for several winters in 
a series of readings that were attended by all the fashionable /zter- 
ati of the town. He did not, however, continue them, giving 
as his reason the difficulty he found in facing a audience. His 
voice is sweet and beautifully modulated. In his seat upon the 
low platform of the lecture-room he made a picture long to be 
remembered. In height he is about the average, with a tendency 
to stoutness. His shoulders are broad, and his movements quick 
and elastic. The face is gentle in expression, set off by kindly 
blue eyes and hair and whiskers of softest white. 

“Aside from his love of outdoor life and his writings, Mr. 
Mitchell is unshackled by any peculiar fads and fancies. He 
takes life quietly and easily, the bitter with the sweet. His 
books are an index to his character, refined andecultivated, with 
no sensational paragraphs, but with a clean, sweet taste left as 
a memory to the student of both them and himself.” 


GLADSTONE’S WARNING TO VERSE-MAKERS. 


| a rather discursive article entitled “Man-Making; and 

Verse-Making,” Mr. Gladstone indulges in some reflections 
and reminiscences, the chief object of which is to notify all whom 
it may concern that the “supply of poetry, or verse assuming to 
be poetry, is more egregiously in excess of the demand than any 
other description of literature.” He seems to admit that he has 
tried his hand at verse himself, but he warns all and several that 
the road to immortality is a rocky one, and that even real poets 
often die without recognition. Here is one of his reminiscent 
passages (New Review, July) : 


“A very long life has made me a familiar figure to an unusual 
number of persons; so that Iam the recipient accordingly of a 
large number of presented works, often of lively or enduring in- 
terest, through the courtesy of authors, and likewise of publishers, 
When the form of a book offers itself to my eye or hand, the first 
feeling is a sense of uncertainty or of curiosity, often to be fol- 
lowed by interest and gratitude; but if at that very first stage the 
eye discovers that it is a volume of poetry, then I admit that the 
initial encountering sentiment changes to dismay. I have, in- 
deed, received from authors gifts of poetry both rare and precious. 
But, if we define a poet (or poetess) to be one who has published 
one or more volumes in verse, then the poets who have dawned 
upon England (or Great Britain) within the last forty or fifty 
years are, as I believe, counted in four figures, that is, by the 
thousand. Of these there are a very few with certain fame be- 
fore them. Here and there may arise a Watson; but he is indeed 
rarusnans in gurgite vasto, An extremely small number have 
laid the foundations, nay, erected the fabric, of a durable renown. 
(Both Tennyson and Browning were anterior to the time I have 
named.) The enormous majority of these producers have not in 
the Muses’ eye a weight equal to what one of their volumes would 
indicate in postal scales. And yet the century has been for Brit- 
ish poetry a wonderful century : the most wonderful perhaps since 
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the time of Shakespeare, tho no individual competes with the 
great name of Milton. The first half was far greater (in its poetic 
births) than the second. Yet even in the second, after the huge 
deduction I have made, there remains a minority not numerically 
inconsiderable.” 


He divides this “minority” into three classes, the mediocre, 
those who have achieved durable fame, and those who deserved 
but did not achieve it. Speaking of mediocre poets who achieved 
a wide but undeserved and transient fame, he gives special men- 
tion to Pollock, Montgomery, and Tupper. Speaking of another 
class he says: 


“The next of my sub-classes is that of persons who may be said 
to have deserved fame without obtaining it, or obtaining even for 
the moment either fame, or anything which resembled it. My 
readings in poetry led me to hold this belief so strongly that very 
long agoI resolved on testing it by areference to Lord Tennyson, 
who at once gave it the stamp of his authority—an authority 
which I take to be quite conclusive, for he was one who would be 
at once a candid and a strict or even fastidious judge. He was 
strongly of opinion thata number of poems of real merit had been 
published during the period I am dealing with, of which the 
public had taken no notice whatever; which were in effect still- 
born. It would be invidious to mention names, tho some are in 
my recollection: and in truth they would convey no information. 
But I may refer to the case of the late Lord De Tabley, who in 
his later years published with his name and title poems which 
were at once recognized as of real and marked merit. He had 
long before printed anonymously similar volumes, and with many 
of the same contents, not one of which had paid the expenses of 
printing. And it must be borne in mind that every author whom 
the public knows nothing about is in truth anonymous. Can 
there be a plainer proof that the general public is now in a state 
with respect to poetry of -chronic satiety, which has passed 
through successive stages into positive distaste, if not disgust?” 


Here is the conlcusion of the whole matter: 


“In a word, the prose-writer commonly has something to pre- 
sent to the world dJeszdes his literary form. Except in the case of 
very high poetry, the poet has not, and can not have. He must 
stand by his literary form and that alone. It is putting the case 
moderately to say that among the columns of verse printed in 
this island during the last fifty years, nineteen out of every 
twenty have no literary form that can preserve them, or make 
them worth preserving. They are like the middling and inferior 
pictures, all of which have merit, and real merit. But they have 
not enough of it, and they go for nothing. Such is the hard, 
naked truth. Let the youngling look to it; and he may have 
cause to biess the day which saved him froin ‘laying waste his 
powers.’ There is here no room fora /¢u guogue. For if these 
pages shall provoke only such a minimum of meditat‘on as may 
save the printing-press from one or two barren and insufficient 
volumes, that may be enough to warrant their having peeped 
forth into the light.” 





Kipling and his Australian Policy.—In revard to 
the statement in an Australian newspaper that “ Rudyard Kipling 
landed on this island at twelve o’clock, and at twelve-sixteen 
o’clock he had formulated an Australian policy,” Mr. Kipling 
makes the following explanation: “A young reporter cornered 
me just after I landed. I treated him kindly, but said firmly that 
I was not to be interviewed. ‘I have not thought of interview- 
ing you,’ replied the reporter, with a sadness in his voice; ‘I ask 
a much greater favor than that.’ It turned out that the reporter 
had an Australian policy which he knew would be of the greatest 
benefit to the country. No paper would print it. His modest 
request was that Kipling would let him put forth his theory as 
the scheme of the novelist. ‘They will print it,’ he said, ‘if I 
give it as coming from you.’ ‘All right,’ agreed Kipling, ‘fire 
ahead.’ So the young reporter got in four mortal columns telling 
the people of Australia how to govern their country. ‘I never 
read the article,’ said Kipling; ‘but there must have been ama- 
zing theories in it from the storm it raised.’” 
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DAYS WITH MRS. STOWE. 


MONG the many who are writing about the author of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” few, if any, are more competent to portray 
her as she appeared to her intimate friends than Annie Fields. 
The article which the latter contributes to The Atlantic Monthily 
(August) was receiving a final revision just as the news of Mrs, 
Stowe’s death came, and the closing sentences gain in pathos 
from this fact. ‘She is like her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, in 
many things,” wrote Miss Fields: 


“The scorching fire of the brain seemed to devour its essence, 
and she has endured, as he did before her, some years of exist- 
ence when the motive power of the brain has almost ceased to 
act. She has become ‘like a little child,’ wandering about, 
pleased with flowers, fresh air, the sound of a piano, or a voice 
singing hymns, but the busy, inspiring spirit is asleep. Grad- 
ually she is fading away, shrouded in this strange mystery, hov- 
ered over by the untiring affection of her children, sweet and 
tender in her decadence, but ‘absent.’” 


Mrs. Stowe’s personal appearance, we are told, received scant 
justice from the photographer. ‘Why did you never tell me that 
Mrs. Stowe was beautiful?” asked a Boston hostess to whom 
Miss Fields had introduced the authoress. ‘And, indeed,” com- 
ments Miss Field— 


“when I observed her in the full ardor of conversation, with 
her heightened color, her eyes shining and awake, but filled with 
great softness, her abundant curling hair rippling naturally about 
her head and falling a little at the sides (as in the portrait by 
Richmond), I quite agreed with the lady of the house. Nor 
was that the first time her beauty had been revealed to me, but 
she was seldom seen to be beautiful by the great world, and tke 


pleasure of this recognition was very great to those who loved 
her.” 


To an old sea-captain, Mrs. Stowe’s neighbor, who spoke to her 
about “Uncle Tom” once during these later “shadowed” years, 
she replied: “I did not write it.” “You didn’t!” ejaculated the 
captain; “why, who did, then?” “God wrote it,”she replied, “I 
merely did His dictation.” Miss Fields adds :” 


“This was the expression in age of what lay at the foundation 
of her life. She always spoke and behaved as if she recognized 
herself to be an instrument breathed upon by the Divine Spirit. 
When we consider how this idea absorbed her to the prejudice of 
what appeared to others a wholesome exercise of human will and 
judgment, it is not wonderful that the world was offended when 
she once made conclusions contrary to the opinion of the public, 
and thought best to publish them.” 


Many years ago Mrs. Stowe became a believer in,Spiritualism, 
we are told: 


“It was during one of Mrs. Stowe’s visits to Boston in the en- 
suing year that she chanced to talk with greater fulness and 
openness than she had done with us before on the subject of 
Spiritualism. In the simplest way she affirmed her entire belief 
in manifestations of the nearness and individual life of the un- 
seen, and gave vivid illustrations of the reasons why her faith 
was thus assured. She never sought after such testimony, so fat 
as I am aware, unless it may have been to sit with others who 
were interested, but her conclusions were definite and unvarying. 
At that period such a declaration of faith required a good dea! of 
bravery; now the subject has assumed a different phase, and 
there are few thinking people who do not recognize a certain truth 
hidden within the shadows. She spoke with tender serious! 
of ‘spiritual manifestations’ as recorded in the New Testament 
and in the prophets. From his early youth her husband had pos- 
sessed the peculiar power of seeing persons about him who could 
not be perceived by others; visions so distinct that it was impos- 
sible for him to distinguish at times between the real and the un- 
real.” 


ss 
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Speaking of Mrs. Stowe’s literary equipment, Miss Fields says 
that she was not “a student of literature ;” “a study of the liter 
ature of the past as the only true foundation for a literature of the 
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present was outside the pale of her occupations, and for the 
larger portion of her life outside of her interest.” Miss Fields 
continues: 


“It is easily seen that it was neither a spirit of depreciation of 
knowledge nor lack of power to become a student which made 
her fail to obtain adjuncts indispensable to great writers, but her 
feet were led in other paths and her strength was needed for 
other ends. Mme. George Sand said, writing of ‘Uncle Tom’ soon 
after its publication: ‘If its judges, possessed with the love of 
what they call “artistic work,” find unskilful treatment in the 
book, look well at them to see if their eyes are dry when they 
are reading this or that chapter. . . . I can not say that Mrs. 
Stowe has talent, as one understands it in the world of letters; 
but she has genius, as humanity feels the need of genius—the 
genius of goodness, not that of the rules of letters, but of the 
saint.’” 


Many of Mrs. Stowe’s letters are quoted, and to judge from the 
extracts given she must have been an exceedingly sprightly letter- 
writer. Here is a bit from one letter: 


“ The book is almost done—hang it! but done we//, and will be 
a good thing for young men to read, and young women too, and 
so I'll send you one. You'll find some things in it, I fancy, that 
I know and you don’t, about the times before you were born, 
when I was ‘ Hush, hush, my dear-ing’ in Cincinnati. . . . I smell 
spring afar off—sniff—do you? Any smell of violets in the dis- 
tance? I think it comes over the water from the Pamfili Doria.” 


Here, from another letter, is a hint to the woman-suffragists : 


“You ought to see my baby [her grandchild]. I have discov- 
ered a way to end the woman controversy. Let the women all 
say that they won’t take care of the babies till the laws are 
altered. One week of this discipline would bring all the men on 
their marrow-bones. Only tell us what you want, they would 
say, and we will doit. Of course you may imagine me trailing 
after our little king—first granny-in-waiting.” 


There was a warm personal friendship between Mrs. Stowe and 
George Eliot. Miss Fields tells us something about it: 


“In the summer of 1869 there was a pleasant home at St. John’s 
Wood, in London, which possessed peculiar attractions. Other 
houses were as comfortable to look at, other hedges were as 
green, other drawing-rooms were gayer, but this was the home of 
George Eliot, and, on Sunday afternoons, the resort of those who 
desired the best that London had to give. Here it was that 
George Eliot told us of her admiration and deep regard, her 
affection, for Mrs. Stowe. Herreverence and love were expressed 
with such tremulous sincerity that the speaker won our hearts by 
her love forour friend. Many letters had already passed between 
Mrs. Stowe and herself, and she confided to us her amusement at 
a fancy Mrs. Stowe had taken that Casaubon, in ‘Middlemarch,’ 
was drawn from the character of Mr. Lewes. Mrs. Stowe took it 
so entirely for granted in her letters that it was impossible to 
dispossess her mind of the illusion. Evidently it was the source 
of much harmless household amusement at St. John’s Wood. I 
find in Mrs. Stowe’s letters some pleasant allusions to this corre- 
spondence. She writes: ‘We were all full of George Eliot when 
your note came, as I had received a beautiful letter from her in 
answer to one wrote from Florida. She is a noble, true woman, 


and if anybody doesn’t see it, so much the worse for ¢Aem, and 
not her, os 


In the autumn and winter of 1872-73 Mrs. Stowe essayed public 
Teadings, making her first effort, with much trepidation, in 
Springfield, Mass. Her next engagement was in Boston. We 
quote again: 


“She was conscious that her effort at Springfield had not been 
altogether successful—she had not held her large audience; and 
she was determined to put the whole force of her nature into this 
afternoon reading at the Tremont Temple. She called me into 
her bedroom, where she stood before the mirror, with her short 
Stay hair, which usually lay in soft curls around her brow, 
brushed erect and standing stiffly. ‘Look here, my dear,’ she 
Said: ‘now I am exactly like my father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
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when he was going to preach,’ and she held up her forefinger 
warningly. It was easy to see that the spirit of the old preacher 
was revived in her veins, and the afternoon would show some- 
thing of his power. An hour later, when I sat with her in the 
anteroom waiting for the moment of her appearance to arrive, I 
could feel the power surging up within her. I knew she was 
armed for a good fight. That reading was a great success.” 





Found a Motif in His Dreams.— Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, the musical composer, is a dreamer who dreams to some 
purpose. Here is the story that Mwuszc (July) tells: 

“An interesting subject is suggested by Mr. Kelley’s experience 


in hunting out a good mo#zf for the galloping horses of ‘ Macbeth.’ 
He could find nothing suitably representative of storm-hoofed 
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chargers till his dreams came to the rescue with a genuinely in- 
spired theme. Several other exquisite ideas have come to him 
in his sleep this way; one of them is set down in the fac-simile 
reproduction herewith. On one occasion he even dreamed an 
original German poem and a fitting musical setting. 

“Dr. William A. Hammond, in his book on ‘Sleep and its De- 
rangements,’ is inclined to scout the possibility of a really valu- 
able inspiration in sleep. He finds no satisfactory explanation 
for Tartini’s famous ‘ Devil’s Sonata’ or Coleridge’s proverbial 
‘Kubla Khan.’ He takes refuge in saying that at least the result 
could not be equal to the dreamer’s capabilities when awake; but 
Mr. Kelley’s ‘Macbeth’ music was certainly an improvement on 
what he could invent out of the land of Nod.” 





Is Verdi Writing a New Opera ?—“ Whenever Johann 
Strauss composes an operetta he takes extraordinary precautions 
to prevent any one from hearing his new melodies before they 
are in type and copyrighted. Verdi is even moré careful. He 
tries hard to hide from the world the very fact that he is writing 
a new opera. He has done so several times, and appears to be 
doing it again. The Gazetta dei Teatri says that not long ago 
a friend called on him for a chat. At the close the friend ex- 
pressed a desire to pay his respects to Mme. Verdi, and Verdi 
said he would be glad to take him to her apartments on the con- 
dition that he would not look right or left in passing through the 
music-room. The visitor promised, but could not help seeing a 
number of sheets of manuscript lying about on the piano and the 
tables. Combining this circumstance with Verdi’s well-known 
habits of secrecy, he inferred that the veteran composer was at 
work on still another opera.” 





WHEN M. Lockroy was Minister of Marine Affairs in France he appointed 
a ‘poete-laureate’ to the navy, aman named Jean Robin, who, under the 
nom de plume Yaun Nibor, had writtefl some pretty nautical songs. Yaun 
Nibor received the post of librarian to the naval department (altho it has 
no library), and set to work manufacturing sea songs for the jolly tars. 
But when Admiral Besnard became Marine Minister, he told the unfortu- 
nate poet that “ he would have none of his tom-foolery, but that he could 
stay on in the department at a reduced salary if he was willing to make 
himself useful as well as ornamental, and would act as a common clerk.” 
So Yaun Nibor stopped the mill of poetry and settled down to plain, ordi- 
nary quill-driving. 
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DICKENS’S WOMEN. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the San Francisco Chronicle has been 
reflecting on the women of Dickens’s creation, and he con- 
cludes that they are remarkable for their sharp distinctiveness. 
These women, he says, form a wonderful group. Such as have 
read Dickens will find entertainment in the writer’s observations, 
a part of which we quote: 


“Dickens has dealt kindly with the sex. Nearly all his women 
are amiable, and few silly. He has not a Becky Sharp in his 
entire gallery. They are good creatures, lovable and self-sacri- 
ficing. They are proud and sensitive, but seldom revengeful. 
Thackeray’s women, except the redoubtable Becky, are mostly 
namby-pamby beings. They are sweepers, cooks, and bed- 
makers. They are ladylike to a degree, but they surfeit one with 
their sweetness. They are all, except the Chevalier-loving 
Beatrice, highly proper. They marry and have families. Few 
ever suffer the agonies of unreciprocated affection. 

“In all the women of Dickens, we find but two who are of the 
silly stamp. One is Dora, David Copperfield’s child bride, and 
the other Mrs. Nickleby. Yet Dora is such a kittenish baby that 
one can hardly find fault with her, and Mrs. Nickleby’s blunders 
and adventures are amusing enough to be an apology for her ex- 
istence. That Dickens had an intense sympathy with those 
daughters of his imagination is shown in his correspondence 
whenever he has written about his work. When ‘The Old Curi- 
osity Shop’ was running in serial numbers, the author was in re- 
ceipt of many letters begging him to take care of ‘ Little Nell,’ 
and make her happy after her wanderings with her old grand- 
father along the dusty roads and green meadows of Kent. But 
his sense of the artistic necessities of his work was poor Nell’s 
doom. His regret is expressed in the following extract from one 
of his letters: 


“**T should have been glad to join your pleasant party,’ he writes, ‘ but all 
next week I shall be laid up with a broken heart, for I must occupy myself 
in finishing the “‘ Curiosity Shop,” and it is such a painful task to me that I 
must concentrate myself upon it, tooth and nail, and go out nowhere until 
it is done. Iam, for thetime being, nearly dead with work and grief for 
the loss of my child.’ 


“Again his suggestions to the artist for the illustrations to ac- 
company the chapter descriptive of Nell’s death show how much 
endeared to him she was, and how painfully he felt her loss, tho 
his pen wrote her death-warrant : 


““* The child lying dead in the little sleeping-room, which is behind an open 
screen. It is winter-time, so there are no flowers ; but upon her breast and 
pillow and about the bed there may be strips of holly and berries and such 
free things. Window overgrown withivy. The little boy who had to talk 
with her about angels may be by the bedside, but I think if will be quieter 
and more peaceful if she is alone. I want it to express the most beautiful 
repose and tranquillity, and to have something of a happy look, if deathcan.’ 


“From Nell, the tender and devoted child, with the heart of a 
woman, we turn to Lady Dedlock, the haughty, flattered, yet 
wretched wife of the proud Lincolnshire baronet. She is one of 
the few women whom Dickens brings to a tragic end. Most of 
them have their trials and temptations, but peace and happiness 
crown their life’s vicissitudes. Few go wrong. Little Emily, 
tho she yielded to the temptations of Steerforth, found a tranquil 
home with her old Uncle Peggotty at last. Edith Dombey, who, 
in a spirit of wounded pride and with an insatiate desire to hum- 
ble her husband to the dust, ran away with Carker, still preserved 
her purity. Even Nancy, before she perishes under Bill Sikes’s 
bludgeon, has almost condoned a life of vice by the good she 
attempted to do at the close of her wretched existence. There 
are none of them wholly bad, excepting perhaps Hortense, the 
French maid, who shoots old Tulkinghorn, and this part, tho so 
much turns upon it, give more importance to the act than the 
individual. 

“Again, as types of indomitable pride, we have Mrs. Steer- 
forth and Rosa Dartle. The latter is certainly the hardest and 
most implacable female character that Dickens has ever drawn. 
Her intense self-repression, her hopeless love, not unmingled 
with bitter hate, for Steerforth, her malignant pursuit of little 
Emily, her denunciation of her friend and patroness, form a com- 
bination fortunately rarely found among the women of the great 
novelist. Even the wretched outcast, Alice, who hurls her alms 
in the face of gentle Harriet Carker, softens in the end. But 
Rosa Dartle is the same implacable being, festering with hate, 
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remorse, and disappointment. And altho the same passions find 
expression in those women, there is a total dissimilarity in the 
individual. The master never borrows from one creation to ex- 
press similar emotions in the other. Herein lies the absolute 
perfection of his art. Mme. Defarge, bloodthirsty, desperate 
murderess, has no affinity in the demonstration of her hate with 
the others of strong passions and an earnest thirst for reprisal. 

“The loving women of Dickens are largely in the ascendancy. 
Esther Summerson, in ‘ Bleak House,’ whose gentle and unselfish 
character pervades the entire book, may be compared with ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ the child of the Marshalsea. Here again in the illustra- 
tion of almost similar virtues, fidelity and self-sacrifice, Dickens 
still creates independent characters. There is nothing in ‘Little 
Dorrit’ that reminds us of Esther Summerson, nor does Esther, 
tho a type of the same admirable qualities, suggest in any way 
‘Little Dorrit’s’ personality. Both are lovable, both delightful, 
yet we can imagine both, as it were, moving in different hemi- 
spheres. Florence Dombey is tenderly drawn, but is not far re- 
moved from Dora. Agnes is a nun-like woman, but borders on 
the priggish class. She is almost too mild and colorless for a 
woman of flesh and blood, and such Dickens deals with alone. 

“His grotesque women are deliciously absurd. Mrs Pipchin, 
the stern bombazine lady, whose husband has been ruined in the 
Peruvian mines, the devoted Miss Fox, Mr. F.’s aunt, who gravely 
announces that there are milestones on the Dover road; Mrs. 
Jarley of the wax-works; Mrs. Todgers of the Commercial board- 
ing-house, where Pecksniff and his daughters are entertained; 
Aunt Betsey, whose life is made miserable by the trespass of the 
donkeys on the lawn before her door, are all drawn in quaint 
lines, yet never beyond the possibilities of realism.” 





THE DOLEFUL TONE OF MODERN FICTION. 


HE oncoming rush of pathological and gloomily realistic 

novelselicits from “F.C.” in The Evening Post (Chicago) 

a sigh for the “good old times.” Here is the way the sigh voices 
itself : 


“Strike from the vast output of current fiction all that does not 
play upon a background of crime, carnage, Just, disease—some of 
the myriad variations of human sin, misery, and gloom—and 
there is left a pitiful and tattered remnant, scarce large enough 
for a thrifty housewife to spread over her pantry shelf! From the 
prodigal and splendid gore that drips from ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage’ to the chastening and sanctified visitations of pneu- 
monia, smallpox, and measles which give the color to the most 
diluted religious stories for the young, the inevitable resource of 
the professional tear-makers is some form of wo, want, or sin. 
Unwind the silken measures of modern poetry, and at its core you 
will seldom fail to find a grinning death’s-head! Seen through 
the soft outer meshes it may seem a smile, but the grim reminder 
of mortality is ever hid within soft cerements of song ! 

“There was a time when the editor of perhaps the leading lit- 
erary journal in his day dared despise the lachrymose possiDiIi- 
ties of these doleful agencies, now universally recognized as 


paramount necessaries in the literary business, and tempt fate by 
blazoning upon the head of his journal this ridiculously cheer‘ul 
motto: ‘To assist the inquiring, animate the struggling, and 
sympathize with all.’ He had the delicious audacity to dedicate 
his opening address to ‘poor rich men and rich poor men,’ anc to 


make, in his opening paragraph, the following declaration : 


‘** Pleasure is the business of this journal; we own it; we love to n 
it with the word; it is like commencing the day (as we are now com" > 
ing it) with sunshine in the room. Pleasure for all who can ! 
pleasure ; consolation and encouragement for the rest; this is our d 
But then it is pleasure like that implied in our simile, innocent, kind 
dare to add, instructive and elevating. As the sunshine floods the sk 
ocean, and yet nurses the baby buds of the roses on the wall, so we 
fain open the largest and the very least sources of pleasure, the © 
that expand above us into the heavens, and the most familiar that « 
our glance in the homestead. We would break open the surfaces 0! 
and indifference, of objects that are supposed to contain so much 
matter or commonplace utility, and show what treasures they conce: 
would make adversity hopeful, prosperity sympathetic, all kinder, 
and happier. And we have some right to assist in the endeavor, for 
is scarcely a single joy or sorrow within the experience of our ape 
creatures which we have not tasted ; and the belief in the good anc »«'"" 
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ful has never forsaken us. It has been medicine to us in sickness, riches in 
poverty and the best part of all that ever delighted us in health and success,’ 


“Thus wrote Leigh Hunt—that dearest and most delightful of 
all the happy brood of serious triflers who have blessed the liter- 
ature of earth—in the opening number of Leigh Hunt's London 
Journal, April 2, 1834. But that was in the foolish days when 
intellectual man had only half learned from his literary masters 
the pathetic joys of vicarious misery; when he thought the in- 
evitable sorrows of his human pilgrimage sufficient unto their day 
witnout seeking their double in the printed page and when, in his 
simplicity and ignorance, he would rather smile in satisfaction at 
some quiet picture of cheer and beauty than weep, shiver, and 
stare over the sad and gruesome imaginings of the romanticist or 
the sodden and doomful photography of the realist !” 


THE CLAQUE AT THE PARIS OPERA. 


HE C/lague, or corps of paid applauders, that institution 
considered by the French so necessary to the maintenance 
of every well-regulated theater, has just been undergoing a revo- 
lution on a small scale in the Opera-House at Paris. It appears 
from a recent contribution in /igaro written by M. Fernand 
Honoré, that, the powers and privileges of the chief of the corps 
having become so excessive as to constitute an abuse and a 
public scandal, it has become tiecessary to curtail them. How 
this action has stirred up no small disturbance in the theatrical 
circles of Paris, from ticket-brokers down to mere opera-goers, 
may be seen from the article already mentioned, which we trans- 
late below: 


“We owe to the Minister of Fine Arts an unexpected reform, 
which can not fail to exercise a serious influence over the future 
of music and the dance. The c/ague at the Opera is no longer 
to be a commercial organization, but a sort of priesthood—almost 
a state institution. 

“ Hitherto the service of the c/ague was organized on an indus- 
trial basis at the opera as elsewhere. Paris has a ‘king of the 
clague,’ who was the terror, while he was the mainstay, of the 
directors, constituting himself the manager of the applauding 
contingent in all the great theaters of the capital. This august 
personage receives daily a certain number of seats, of which he 
disposes, with the understanding that he shall furnish the quan- 
tity of ‘bravos’ desired by the management. Adding to this 
branch of trade the sale of authors’ tickets, the chief of the c/ague 
controls the whole sale of tickets outside of the box-office. To 
the amounts realized by this functionary must be added the ob- 
ligatory ‘gifts’ from the artists, which amount to from 100 to 300 
francs [$20 to $60] a month. 

“Under these conditions an intelligent chief of the c/ague soon 
becomes a capitalist, and he has always 25,000 francs [$5,000] at 
the disposition of the directors when they need it. He receives 
in exchange fifty or sixty thousand francs [$10,000 to $12,000] 
worth of tickets, or, better still, the ‘curtain-raiser’ is granted to 
him fora period agreed upon. The chief of the c/ague then buys 
some piece or other from a bankrupt dramatist for ten louis and 
it is played two or three hundred consecutive times, the chief 
collecting the author’s royalty. This is the reason why we have 
sce) the same inappropriate piece accompany every play given 
lor \wo years past in a certain theater of the boulevard. 

‘he management of the opera asserts that it demands no 
payment from the chief of the c/agwe for his privileges, and it 
Would be difficult to prove the contrary. Nevertheless the au- 
thorized business of which he is at the head has become a nui- 
sance, 

“or each representation the chief of the c/ague at the opera 
reccived fifty places in the parterre which he retailed in a well- 
known office in the Rue Auber. The price charged ordinarily 
Was 5 franes [$1] instead of g francs [$1.80], the regular amount, 
but on first nights or extraordinary performances the price was 
Otten raised to 20 francs [$4]. 
some music-lovers, vexed at not being able to get seats at the 
box-office, have considered that too many places were allotted to 
the c/ague, and have carried their grievances to the management, 
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which has decided that it will no longer tolerate at the National 
Academy of Music a régime favoring such abuses. 

“Therefore they bave adopted the system long in operation at 
the Comédie Francaise. The chief of the c/ague at the opera is 
now an employee of the management, receiving a salary of 500 
francs [$100] a month. He has at his disposal thirty seats, which 
he distributes gratuitously among amateurs who are admitted for 
the purpose of applauding under his orders. 

“This decision, which was received with little favor at the 
ticket agencies, as may be imagined, has also disturbed the 
equanimity of numerous music-lovers, on whose performance of 
their duties as c/agueurs little stress was laid because they paid 
for their seats. These worthy people, judging that the c/ague 
was instituted in the first place for the purpose of alluring them 
to go to the theater at half-price, have thought to protest against 
the new measure as ‘subversive of their interests.’ 

“We need not be alarmed at this little demonstration, which 
has been organized doubtless by the ticket-brokers themselves. 
The new functionary at the opera is a former pensioner of the 
Conservatory—an excellent artist, not giving the signal for ap- 
plause according to a cut-and-dried program, but knowing how to 
judge with tact of the precise instant when the ‘bravos’ should 
be shouted. Already he has gathered around him a select fer- 
sonne/—doctors, lawyers, engineers, clerks with small salaries, 
do not disdain to serve under his orders; soon perhaps even 
poverty-stricken Academicians wil lask to be entered on his list! 
Music loses nothing by all this, and the respectability of the 
opera wilf doubtless gain by it."— 7vanslated for Tur LiTERARY 
DIGEsT. 


Nordau’s Methods of Work.—Dr. Max Nordau’s name 
was originally Dudfield, and Nordau was at first simply a pseudo- 
nym, which, with the consent of his father, he afterward legally 
assumed. He lives in Paris above a wine-shop, and here is his 
description of his modes of work: “I spend my days in paying 
visits to my clients and receiving visitors. In the intervals I 
attend to my journalistic duties, for I am the Paris correspondent 
of the Vossiche Zeitung, of Berlin, and I also contribute to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, writing on all subjects. It is not till 
after dinner, that is to say, at about half-past eight, that I sit 
down to my table to write my books. I then work till eleven 
o'clock, or midnight, as the inspiration goes. When I set pen to 
paper I am sure of the last word of what I am going to write as 
I am of the first. But I find it hard to sufficiently concentrate my 
mind at first, and the work of the first hour is about equal to the 
work of a quarter of an hour later.” 


A MANDOLINIST, in a trial of endurance in Turin recently, played his 
instrument continuously for 23 hours and 55 minutes, stopping only to eat 
and drink. 


GEORGE MEREDITH, it is saic, is about to subject all his works toa 
radical revision in order to make them conform to his latest ideas concern- 
ing fiction and life. 


CHARLES DICKENS, eldest son of the great novelist, and for many years 
conductor of the magazine A// the Year Round, died July 20, in London. For 
some years past Mr. Dickens was editor of Household Words. 


So vast have been the changes in English orthoepy during the last three 
centuries that some phonologists claim that if an Elizabethan drama was 
acted and the original pronunciation preserved, it would be unintelligible 
to a modern audience. 


LEWIS MORRIS thinks we are ‘‘ on the verge of a larger poetical outlook 
than we have ever been before.”” And 7he Hesperian (St. Louis) unkindly 
remarks: “ Probably Mr. Morris contemplates abandoning mere jingling 
and intends writing poetry instead.... If Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, 
would alsoreform.’’ These Westerners will have their fling at the English. 


YALE announces a new prize to be offered for a poem having for its sub. 
ject something pertaining to history or art. The competition is to be open 
to all members of the Universityfand will thus be unique in this country, 
altho the custom has been long established abroad, especially at Oxford. 
The judges of the award are to be Edmund Clarence Stedman, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and Francis Fisher Browne.—7he Bookman. 


KENYON WEST'S work on * The Laureates of England,”’ which is elicit- 
ing considerable praise, has also brought him a personal letter from that 
indefatigable letter-writer, William E. Gladstone, who speaks of the book 
as “of much interest and value,’ and adds: “I appreciate the honor you 
do the ‘old country’ in taking literary notice of the curious subject of the 
Laureateship.... There is much history connected with it. It seems 
always to have been a difficulty. I declined to advise filling it up. Yet 
Salisbury has done otherwise.” 
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SCIENCE. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN MENTAL AND 
BODILY DEFECTS. 


N some recent investigations Dr. Francis Warner, an Eng- 
lish physician, has made an attempt to determine, as far as 
a study of statistics can do so, “the causes of mental dulness and 
other defects.” To this end he has undertaken a patient exami- 
nation of the mental and physical conditions of children, and he 
concludes that mental deficiency or ‘“‘dulness” is much associated 
with abnormalties of body or oddities of action, especially in the 
case of girls. Zhe Hospital sums up his results in the following 
note : 


“The main point brought out is that both defective develop- 
ment and what are spoken of as ‘nerve signs,’ z¢., abnormal ac- 
tions, movements, and tricks in balancing parts of the body, either 
alone or in combination with other classes of disorder, are much 
associated with mental dulness. ‘The child which is normal in its 
nutrition and general development is much more likely to be nor- 
mal mentally than are children who possess recognizable physical 
defects and nervous tricks. But there are curious peculiarities in 
the distribution between the sexes of the deficiencies which are 
associated with mental dulness. Thus arranging the abnormal 
conditions which were observed into three main classes, they may 
be described as cases of defective bodily development, abnormal 
nervous action, and delicacy of health. Now defective develop- 
ment is more frequent in boys than in girls; and a larger propor- 
tion of boys than of girls present one or more class of defect. But 
when.a girl is defective in make, she is more likely to become deli- 
cate with brain disorder and mental dulness than the boy. It 
would seem, in fact, as if boys could, as one might say, ‘stand’ 
more defective development, without the mental powers being 
spoiled, than is the case with girls, but that in such cases it is 
very apt to be associated with nervous disturbances. Perhaps 
the chief interest of these studies lies in the suggestion, in fact 
almost the proof, that mental dulness is not a question only of 
that abstract thing called mind, nor even of brain alone, but is 
largely associated with bodily defects and with imperfect ordi- 
nation of different portions of the nervous system.” 





IS THE BLOND TYPE DECREASING ? 
N an article entitled “Selection in Man,” Dr. John Beddoes 
gives his reasons for believing that the blond racial type, tho 
now the dominant one, is very gradually giving way to the brunette 
type. We quote below so much of his article (Sczence Progress, 


London, July) as will serve to show his line of thought. Says 
Dr. Beddoes : 


“The xanthochroic type of Huxley, the blond, at present so 
dominant and aggressive, occupying, in conjunction it is true 
with the melanochroic (or dark white), more and more of those 
parts of the earth, such as North America, Australia, and South 
Africa, which have hitherto been the patrimony of the brown or 
the black man—is there reason to expect that it will hold its own 
outside of its original habitat, or even there? 

“The historical evidence is on the surface at least unfavorable. 
. . . Literary portraits, and personal names such as Flavius, 
Rufus, Ahenobarbus, leave no doubt that there was considerable 
variety of complexion among the Romans of the republican period, 
tho dark hues may have prevailed, and it does not appear that the 
continual influx of Northern blood has been able to do much, if 
any, more than to maintain the status in that respect. The 
Greeks ascribed yellow locks to Achilles and Menelaus and other 


chieftains of the heroic age; but in the imperial age the Egyptian 


limners represented Greek ladies with black hair and eyes. ‘The 
ballads of Mount Rhodope, believed to be of extreme antiquity, 
and referring to Philip, Alexander, and even Orpheus, ascribe 
yellow hair to their heroes; but the Pomaks of the Rhodope are 
not now a blond race. Another argument may be derived from 
the ancient Egyptian wall-paintings. Not only the Lebo or Ta- 
hennu and the Amorites (both probably enough of North-Euro- 
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pean origin, tho domiciled in Lybia and Canaan), but some of the 
Arabian Shashi are represented as of xanthous complexion. Yet 
nowadays we hear nothing of blonds in the Arabian or Egyptian 
populations except where recent admixture of blood may be sus. 
pected. Again, Flinders Petrie’s recent discovery of the remains 
of a tall, brown-haired, and apparently ‘Aryan’ population in 
Middle Egypt, that seems to have completely and speedily disap- 
peared, reminds us of the generally accepted statement that the 
Mamelukes have no representatives in the Egyptian population at 
the present day. .. .” 


On the whole, Dr. Beddoes thinks, the evidence is that in the 
Mediterranean regions selective agencies are adverse to the per- 
petuation of the blond type. On the other hand Norsemen ap- 
pear to be, if anything, more blond than their ancestors, but then 
Scandinavia seems always to have been “the breeding-ground of 
the blond, long-headed type.” ‘The Irish are less blond than they 
were formerly. Says Dr. Beddoes: 


“It is probable that the ruling tribes of Ireland had much more 
of the blond element than the servile ones; and that the former 
were exhausted by the long wars with the English, by the military 
emigrations to France and Spain, and perhaps the earlier emi- 
grations to America. Dr. Morton, the first great American an- 
thropologist, in describing the Irish as he saw them, said ‘eyes 
and hair light.’ But there is no doubt that, speaking broadly, 
there is more dark hair in Ireland than in England or Scotland, 
tho there are more dark eyesin England. Theclimate of Ireland, 
cloudy, moist, and temperate, should favor the depigmentation 
of the eye by natural selection, and I have pointed out that the 
English colonists of Ireland by mixing their blood with that of 
the natives have changed their own type’more in the direction of 
lightness of eye than of darkness of hair. 

“Mr. Galton has pointed out how rapidly a community in 
which the age of marriage is late would, under like circumstances, 
be crowded out or superseded by one in which that age is some 
years earlier. This consideration is one of several which account 
for the rapid extinction of upper-class families in these islands, 
while the proletariat multiplies with inconvenient rapidity; and 
as the blond type is more prevalent in the upper than in the lower 
classes, it also is probably in process of diminution. If, however, 
it can be shown that the blond is more subject, 2% ¢hzs country, 
to diseases of such a nature as to shorten life, and reduce the du- 
ration of the period of child-bearing and child-begetting, this same 
result would follow. Now there is a good deal of evidence as to 
the greater liability of blonds to certain classes of disease (in 
America at least), in Baxter’s great work on the medical statis- 
tics of the civil war.” 


After quoting these statistics, the writer goes on to say: 


“Thus the men of American birth yielded a larger proportion 
of brunettes than those of any of the nations that had most largely 
contributed to their ancestry, which is nearly equivalent to say- 
ing that the Americans are more generally dark complexioned 
than their ancestors were. Gould (quoted by Ripley) found that 
the natives of the Eastern States were also darker than those of 
the West. But whether this last fact is occasioned by the parent- 
age of the Western men being more directly European, or 
whether it is connected with the more migratory character of the 
blond type, must be left for the present undetermined.” 


Similar facts for European countries follow, succeeded by others 
that show that the blond type is more susceptible than the brown 


to “the malign influences of urban life,” especially to phthisis, 
and hence is generally in the minority in cities. Of Great Britain 
he says: 


“In the British Isles generally, the drift of my own very exten- 
sive local observations . . . was to show that in large towns. ©s- 
pecially those with an old settled population, the darker colo's 
both of hair and eyes were more prevalent than in the surrou!"- 
ing districts. This applied to the greater part of Britain, bu! 
parts of the West where the native population is generally da's- 
haired, ¢.g., Shrewsbury and Truro, the proportions may be 1 
versed. The British military statistics, so far as investigate", 
véz., to the number of 13,800 deserters, yield results similar, 0ut 
not strongly marked.” 


Livy, an authority on this subject, holds that this decrease of 
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blonds in cities is “connected with poor food and hard labor, 
which may retard development of pigment; in fact, he thinks the 
deposition of pigment to be an index of force and of develop- 


ment.” Dr. Beddoes remarks on this: 


“Of course this is as yet unproven, and there is much to be said 
for and against the doctrine. But it does seem that we have evi- 
dence enough to show that in a great part of Europe the citizens 
are darker than the peasantry. This may be due to some direct 
influence of urban life, such as deficient oxygenation of the blood 
in children, but that seems very improbable. More probably it 
is due either to some kind of social selection such as Ammon and 
De Lapouge have studied, or else to the selection of the fittest 
for town life by the destructive agency of conditions more un- 
favorable to the blond than to the brunette child.” 


It may be noted here that this whole subject is just beginning 
to be scientifically studied, and that the necessary statistics are 
very meager. Doubtless, now that a beginning has been made, 
we shall learn much in the near future. 


ARE DEFORMITIES OUTGROWN ? 


" H, he'll outgrow that.” This is a familiar form of popular 

optimistic philosophy in regard to some slight defect or 
deformity. But, altho such a prophecy is sometimes fulfilled, it 
is often falsified; the defect increases instead of disappearing 
and a permanent deformity is the result. The realization of the 
fact that slight defects are often the beginnings of disfiguring de- 
formities has led to the development of an important branch of 
applied science—orthopedic surgery—by which thousands of little 
backs have been straightened and little limbs made supple and 
strong when, without its aid, they would have been permanently 
crooked or crippled. It is evidently necessary for the surgeon to 
know exactly how far he can rely on the tendency of Nature to 
outgrow a deformity and in what direction he must move to aid 
her. On this subject Dr. Royal Whitman contributes an interest- 
ing article to The Medical News (July 18), part of which we 
quote below : 


“However strong may be one’s faith in the outgrowth of de- 
formity, he will admit, doubtless, that a straight child is more 
likely to become a straight man than a crooked child, and that 
correction may be more effectively applied at an early than at a 
later period. The growing child has often been compared to the 
growing plant or tree that may be trained toward symmetry, or 
that, by neglect or accident, may become inclined toward deform- 
ity. Trees and children have the same inherent force that tends 
to overcome deformity, but those who wish to produce straight 
trees watch for the beginning of distortion, and if it may not be 
quickly corrected, the tree is rooted out and replaced. Children 
thus differ from trees, in that they are neither selected, nor can 
they be replaced by more promising specimens, and it would seem, 
therefore, that all the more care and vigilance should be exerted 
in preventing deformity, or in correcting it in the early stages of 
its development. . . .” 


After noting that in some supposed cases of the outgrowth of 
deformity, it really remains stationary and finally becomes rela- 
tively unnoticeable by reason of the growth of the body around 
it, Dr. Whitman says that all deformities may be roughly divided 
into two classes: “One in which outgrowth is impossible, and 
another in which it is possible or probable under favorable cir- 
cumstances.” He goes on to say: 


“In the first class may be placed the congenital distortions and 
those which are the result of permanent injury, as from paralysis 
or bone or joint disease. In the second class may be included the 
bowed legs, the knock-knees, the weak feet, the loose joints, the 
round backs, the flat chests, and the like. These are often called 
postural deformities, because whatever may have been the first 
impulse toward distortion, its development is due to the influence 
of the force of gravity, which, in man, is more difficult to with- 
Stand, because of the upright posture which he alone assumes. 
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This influence will be more marked if the structure of the body 
is inadequate to the strain of normal use, either because of an in- 
herited deficiency of vital energy, or because of acquired weak- 
ness, of which rachitis furnishes a familiar example. This de- 
forming influence will be increased if the body is subjected con- 
stantly to its effects, as by the necessity for fixed attitudes to the 
point of fatigue in place of the constant change normal in child- 
hood. The tendency to deformity will be favored if improper at- 
titudes are assumed or induced by uncomfortable seats, or less 
directly by imperfections of eyesight, or by habitual occupations 
in which deforming postures are assumed, influences which often 
work to the disadvantage of school-children. The outgrowth of 
deformity of this class will require an accumulation of vital force 
sufficient not only to withstand the force of gravity, but to draw 
the weakened and distorted part toward symmetry.” 





Arsenic in Cigarette-Wrappers.—An English physi- 
cian, Dr. William Murrell, has found considerable quantities of 
arsenic in the wrappers of packages of cigarettes. Out of seven- 
teen series of different kinds of cigarettes and tobaccos arsenic 
was present in the labels of six. Says Dr. Murrell in 7he Arit- 
tsh Medical Journal (July 11): “I am told that in the trade the 
term ‘wrapper’ is applied to the outside leaf of a cigar, which 
contains the ‘fillings,’ and that the ‘wrapper’ of a cigarette is the 
rice-paper in which the tobacco is rolled. The term wrapper in 
this paper is applied to the colored case or paper in which packets 
of cigarettes are sold. I do not suppose for one moment that 
arsenic is intentionally introduced into tobacco or cigarettes, or 
that it is added to the rice-paper to make it burn, but it is obvi- 
ous that it must be employed by the paper manufacturers on a 
very large scale. The use of arsenic for coloring paper is pro- 
hibited in Germany, but there is no law against it in this coun- 
try. The presence of arsenic in the wrappers of cigarettes must 
be attended with considerable risk to the smoker, for the coloring 
matter easily rubs off on to the fingers, especially when moist, 
and from the fingers on to the cigarettes. Most packet tobaccos 
are put up by machinery, but the papers are spread by girls, who 
must of necessity in the course of their work absorb a good deal 
of arsenic. The danger is both to the consumer and to those 
engaged in the manufacture of cigarettes. The presence of 
arsenic is by no means confined to the cheaper brands, for it 
occurs abundantly in many of the high-priced packet cigarettes. 
Moreover, the use of arsenic 1 paper is not confined to cigarettes 
which are imported into this country, some well-known British 
firms employing it extensively. The rice-papers which form the 
wrappers for the cigarettes and the tobacco itself has been exam- 
ined, but this series of experiments is not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to admit of publication.” 





The Coming Total Eclipse of the Sun,—“ This 
eclipse,” says Popular Astronomy (July), “while not visible at 
all in the United States, is yet likely to be witnessed by many of 
the readers of Popular Astronomy, since the line of totality 
passes across a region easily accessible to summer tourists. . . . 
The path of total eclipse [begins] at sunrise in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean, passing across the northern part of Norway and the 
island of Nova Zembla, thence diagonally across Siberia and the 
Japanese island Jezo, ending at sunset in the Pacific Ocean. The 
most popular place of observation for Americans and Europeans 
will be on the northeast coast of Norway, probably at Vadsé on 
the Varanger Fjord, and a number of excursions have been ar- 
ranged to this place and to others on the west coast of Norway. 
The voyage around the coast of Norway into the region of the 
‘Midnight Sun’ will present opportunities for viewing some of 
the grandest, most rugged mountain scenery to be found any- 
where, altho the destination reached, save for the eclipse, would 
be void of attraction. .. . 

“The sun will rise only about 14° above the horizon during the 
clipse at Vads6 and the chances for cloudy weather are compara- 
tively large. The more favorable stations are in the interior of 
Siberia but are practically inaccessible to observers. In Japan 
the conditions are quite good, and we may confidently expect 
good results from the several parties which will be stationed 
there.” 















EFFECT OF X-RAYS ON PLANT GROWTH. 


HE most marked effect of ordinary light on plant growth is 

‘in causing what is called “heliotropism” or “heliotropic 
curvature ;” in other words, the turning of the growing plant 
toward the light. This has been carefully investigated and its 
laws have been very exactly determined. It has been found that 
different colored lights attract growing plants in different degrees, 
the blue and violet rays having as much effect as the white, while 
the red, yellow, and green are apparently inactive. The plant 
even responds quickly to the invisible radiation higher up in the 
optical scale than the violet; hence it seemed that the X rays, 
which are similar in many respects to the ultra-violet rays, might 
have some peculiar effect on plants. Experiments tried recently 
by Alfred Schober in Germany, however, reveal no such effect. 
Schober describes his investigations in the “ Proceedings of the 
German Botanical Society,” and our quotations are from an ab- 
stract communicated to Sczence (June 26), by H. J. Webber of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Schober’s experi- 
ments were made on vigorous oat-sprouts about an inch high, 
about an inch distant from the tube that served as a source of the 
X rays. Says Mr. Webber: 


“The plants were first exposed to the action of the rays for thirty 
minutes, after which an examinatton showed that no apparent 
effect had been produced. The box was then closed and the ex- 
posure continued for another half-hour. A careful examination 
at the end of this time led to the conclusion that no visible effect 
had been produced. It was found impracticable to continue the 
experiment longer, as the tube in this time had become excessively 
heated. 

“After the experiment was concluded the plants used were 
proved to be normally sensitive, as an exposure of one hour to 
diffused daylight, passed through a small horizontal slit, resulted 
in a noticeable curvature which in four hours had reached 60° from 
the vertical. ... 

“This contribution to our understanding of the action of the 
X rays on plants is very interesting, but it is not thoroughly satis- 
factory. While light induces a noticeable curvature on certain 
plants in one hour, the X rays may not be so active. Until it is 
possible to expose the plant to the action of the X rays for a 
longer time we are not justified in concluding that they have no 
power to induce heliotropic curvature.” 





ARE ANIMALS CRYSTALLIN FORMS? 
VERY curious book has recently been published in Madrid 
by a Spanish biologist, Arturo Soria y Mata, under the title 
“Origen Poliédrico de las Especias” (Polyhedric Origin of Spe- 
cies), in which he attempts to show that the symmetrical shape and 
structure of animals is connected with the shape and arrangement 
of the molecules of which protoplasm is made up. This is by no 
means the first attempt of the kind. Such speculations, which 
are very naturally suggested by the phenomena of crystallization 
in inorganic bodies, recur from time to time, and very recently a 
German, Dr. Haacke, published a volume on the subject. In the 
book noticed above, Sefior Soria y Mata seeks to show that organic 
forms are nothing but collections of regular and irregular poly- 
hedra or geometrical solids bounded by plane surfaces. In a brief 
notice of the subject, Natural Sczence (London, May) speaks as 
follows: 


“It seems to us to have been established that protoplasm, the 
basis of living things, is not a substance, but a mixture, and from 
the physical point of view we regard it as certain that no living 
body is composed of equivalent particles. It must be remembered, 
however, that the appearance of symmetrical patterns may come 
by the arrangement of dissimilar materials. A kaleidoscope elab- 
orates regular and complicated patterns from dissimilar fragments 
of paper, glass, tinsel, and so forth. The pattern is produced by 
the complicated optical repetitions of the dissimilar units, each 
unit and the whole irregular group being repeated by mirrors. 
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Now cell-multiplication produces a result closely similar. The 
multiplication of cells from a growing-point forces out repetitions 
of the original cell in radiating directions, and, by the simple 
mechanical result of growth, points grow into stars or lines, 
masses grow into larger masses disposed about a center. The 
formation of symmetrical patterns is retarded or distorted in many 
cases by the interference of adjoining patterns from adjoining 
centers of symmetry, and by the limitation of growth in fixed di- 
rections necessary to the production of definite organs. But in 
any structure built up by the repetition of parts an appearance of 
symmetry must be present. We are inclined to think that many 
of the theories of relation between body-form and protoplasmic 
molecule owe their origin io a neglect of the fact that pattern 
comes from arrangement, as well as from identity, of component 
parts.” 





A LONG-DISTANCE TYPEWRITER. 


HE “Zerograph,” the invention of Leo Karum, is, it is said, 
being tested by the British post-office department with a 
view to introducing it into the national telegraphic system. The 
peculiarities and achievements of the device, which is practically 
a typewriter whose keyboard actuates type-bars miles away, may 
be learned from the following paragraphs taken from an inter- 
view with Mr. Karum bya reporter of Black and White (Lon- 
don). The inventor describes it as follows: 


“It is a telegraphic instrument that, instead of printing dots 
and dashes on a strip of paper, typewrites a message on a sheet 
of letter-paper at both ends of the wire simultaneously. The two 
machines are identical in every respect, and can be used indiffer- 
ently as transmitters or as receivers. . . . The operator depresses 
the keys, as in ordinary typewriting, and this causes a current 
from a local battery to disengage a balanced pendulum in both 
machines. There are 36 signs for letters, numerals, and spaces. 
You observe this circular framework, consisting of 36 upright 
bars? The machine is constructed so that it takes half a second 
for the pendulum to travel from end to end of this framework, 
and fractions of half a second (down to a thirty-sixth) for it to 
move between various intervening bars. Now, the letter or 
numeral printed will depend upon the space moved by this pendu- 
lum; in other words, upon the length of time which elapses be- 
tween two successive electrical impulses. There are various 
automatic devices for moving the paper, adjusting the alinement, 
inking the letters, and soon. The fundamental principle where- 
on the machine is worked is the absolute synchronism between 
the two instruments. But for this absolute synchronism—iso- 
chronism is the precise term—it would be impossible to produce 
the same symbols at both ends, because the difference between 


one sign and another resolves itself into minute difference of 
time.” 


In answer to a guestion regarding the advantages of his inven- 
tion over existing forms of printing telegraph, the inventor said 


“My invention has certain advantages. It prints on an ordi 
nary sheet of paper in lines and paragraphs. Instead of requir- 
ing an experienced telegraph operator, it can be used by any one 
who typewrites. It can be used in private offices like the tele- 
phone, and worked at all times of the day or night without the 
intervention of telegraph officials. The machine is automatic, 
and delivers its message whether there is or is not some one at 
the receiving end. It also has the advantage of dispensing wit! 
clockwork, motors, and other cumbersome and costly devices. 
can be worked on the exchange system. It fact, it combines tie 
functions of typewriter, telegraph, and telephone. . . . 

“It is quite equal to anything hitherto obtained, if not faste: 
more particularly for long distances, the electrostatic capacity ' 
be overcome being considerably less in the case of the zerogra})' 
Whereas other instruments operate at a speed of 25 to 30 wor''s 
a minute, I can see my way to increase my present speed to 4° 
words a minute. ... 

“It can be turned out as a column-writer at about the same 
cost as a standard Remington—say from £15 to £20.” 





THE moist leather of street-car straps is said to be a fertile medium ‘vt 
the conveyance and propagation of infection, The straps might be ! 
nished with brass handles and washed with a disinfecting solution every 
day, which would remove some of the danger. 
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TORNADOES AND CYCLONES-A DISTINC- 
TION. 


‘tHE words “tornado” and “cyclone,” altho used interchange- 

| ably in popular language, and to a great extent in the pub- 
lic press, are sharply distinguished by scientific men. In order 
that popular usage may be conformed more exactly to scientific 
usage, an effort is now being made by the United States Weather 
Bureau to bring to the attention of newspaper men the distinction 
between the two words, and to urge them to recognize this dis- 
tinction in their journals. To this end the following circular has 
been sent out from Washington over the signature of Willis L. 
Moore, the Chief of the Bureau : 


“ Managing editors are urgently requested to make a sharp dis- 
tinction in the designation given these phenomena, which are en- 
tirely dissimilar in their manifestations. The terms are now gen- 
erally used erroneously by the press. 

“The fornado is a sudden outburst of wind in an otherwise 
quiet, sultry atmosphere ; it is ushered in by a loud, indescribable 
roar, similar to a continuous roll of thunder; its path is very 
narrow—seldom more than five hundred feet wide at greatest de- 
struction; it moves, generally, from southwest to northeast, and 
rarely extends more than twenty miles; it very often rises in the 
air, to descend again at a point afew miles ahead; it is always 
accompanied by thunderstorms, with often a bright glow in the 
cloud; this cloud has usually a funnel shape, which appears to be 
whirling, tho some observers have described its appearance like 
that of a huge ball rolling forward. A tornado may be considered 
as the result of an extreme development of conditions which other- 
wise produce thunderstorms. 

“A cyclone, on the other hand, is a very broad storm, often- 
times a thousand miles in diameter, and sometimes can be fol- 
lowed half around the world; the winds circulate about it from 
right to left, or the way one turns clock hands backward (in the 
Southern Hemisphere this motion is reversed). The air pressure 
always falls as one approaches the center, where, at sea, there is 
a portentous calm, with clear sky visible at times. The cyclone 
winds often rise to hurricane force, but are not to be compared 
with the extreme violence of the tornado, before which the most 
solid structures are razed. 

“The French term ¢romdbe or tourbil/on describes almost ex- 
actly the tornado, which term was first applied to severe squalls, 
with funnel-shaped clouds, experienced on the west coast of Africa, 
and which, to this day, inspire the utmost fear in the minds of 
the natives.” 


Cattle Epidemic in South Africa.—“A severe epi- 
demic,” says the Revue Scientifique, “is raging among the cattle 
of South Africa. It has already devastated immense regions 
north of the Zambesi and is now attacking the herds of Bechuana- 
land, Rhodesia, and part of the Transvaal. Energetic measures 
have become necessary, and to this end there has been a meeting 
of representatives from the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State to confer on the subject. This epidemic takes 
on a peculiar gravity when we consider that it has attacked a 
region where there are no railroads and where cattle represent 
the sole means of transport at the disposal of the people. The 
nature of the disease is not altogether clear, but it seems that the 
so-called ‘cattle-fever’ is a sort of pleuropneumonia. According 
to Captain Lugard the disease seems to have started at Aden in 
18¢9. In 1890 it had reached Masai and Ukamba and had invaded 
Uganda. In 1891 Kavalli was ravaged and in 1892 the malady 
Was north of Nyassa. Will it reach Abyssinia on the north and 
the Kongo on the west? It may be. In very extensive regions 
there have died at the lowest estimate go per cent. of the cattle, 
and too often famine has been the natural consequence. Several 
of the tribes of the Masai have disappeared. We have said that 
it is believed that the disease is pleuropneumonia, but this is not 
the universal opinion. This is how the veterinary of the govern- 
ment of Rhodesia describes the symptoms: The animal is much 
depressed, refuses to move, and has an arched back. It fre- 
quently grinds its teeth and its eyes are red and swollen. The 
eyes and nose run, and often there is marked loss of saliva. The 
Mucous membrane of the mouth is often split and along the open- 
ings it is very red; this redness sometimes occurs at the base of 
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the incisors. . . . As the malady progresses diarrhea appears. 

. The appetite disappears, and muscular tremors take place. 
The pulse is rapid and feeble; the respiration rapid, the tempera- 
ture above 4o° [104° F.]. The disease lasts from twenty-four 
hours to seven days; the average duration is five days.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





The War Record of Photography.—‘“ While conjec- 
tures are rife as to what electricity and high explosives could do 
in modern warfare, it is interesting to glance at one marvel inthe 
war record of photography,” says E. R. Chadbourne in 7he Od- 
server. ‘A quarter of a century ago, on the 21st of September, 
Paris was completely shut off from the rest of the world, but two 
days later a balloon and pigeon post was established, and regular 
balloons thereafter left the city at intervals of three to seven days 
with letters for the provinces, and carrier-pigeons for bringing 
back replies. The return messages were written on thin paper 
and enclosed in a quill tied to the pigeon’s tail, but the carrying 
capacity of the birds for such messages was very limited. Some 
weeks later, Dagron, skilled in photo-micrographic work, carried 
out the idea of printing a great many messages upon a large sheet 
of paper, and then photographing the whole in a greatly reduced 
form upon a thin film of collodion four inches square. Each 
pigeon carried 18 of these collodion pellicles, with a total of more 
than 50,000 messages, the whole weighing less than a gram. On 
arrival in Paris, the messages were enlarged on a screen, when 
they could be read, and were published in the newspapers. Dur- 
ing the siege 64 balloons left the city, of which seven were lost 
or captured by the Germans, while the others carried 4,000,000 
letters and the pigeon-post returned about 2,500,000 messages. 
Even money orders and drafts were transmitted by the micro- 
photographic pigeon-post, and were paid in Paris.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


**ONIONS are almost the best nervine known,’ remarks 7he Medical 
Z7imes. ‘**No medicine is so useful in cases of nervous prostration, and 
there is nothing else that will so quickly relieve and tone up a worn-out 
system. Onions are useful ir all cases of coughs, colds, and influenza, 
in consumption, insomnia, hydrophobia, scurvy, gravel, kidney and liver 
complaints. Eatenevery other day they soon haveaclearing and whitening 
effect upon the complexion.” 


“Mr. H. D. HAWKS, a’o96 graduate of Columbia College, New York, has 
been very successful in X-ray experiments,” says Zhe Electrical Review. 
‘**Ata recent exhibition, witnessed by Professor Anthony, Mr. W. J. Ham- 
mer, Mr. E. P. Thompson, and others, not only were the ribs clearly seen; 
but the heart of the subject was outlined and its expansion and contraction 
easily observed. Mr. Hawks has decided to make a tour of some of the 
Eastern cities exhibiting his apparatus, and he should receive a warm wel- 
come from the scientific people wherever he goes.” 


SPEAKING of the report that the X rays have caused the hair to fall out, 
The Lancet says jocosely: “Ifthe time that elapses before positive bald- 
ness was effected could be reduced, what an incalculable benefit would 
Réntgen’s discovery confer on shavers! Thus to remove the beard would 
only require the placing of a Crookes’ tube for a few minutes over the 
chin before retiring to rest, when next morning the ordinary application of 
soap and water would complete the operation! Under these circumstances 
the ‘new barber’ may not impossibly be one of the many outcomes of the 
‘new photography.’ ”’ 


‘* FROM a paper recently read before the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health it would appear, that the street vendors are not the only people 
whose ice-creams are crowded with living bacteria,” says 7he Aritish 
Medical Journal, ‘‘The author, Mr. Nield-Cook, having investigated the 
ice-creams of the streets, turned next to the ice-creams of society, and with 
the object of discovering the bacteriological condition of the best which 
were procurable visited the shop of a well-known West-End confectioner, 
and bought a strawberry ice-cream. Sad to relate this society ice-cream 
was even worse than those of the Italian vendors in the streets, for it con- 
tained from 8,000,000 to 14,280,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter.” 


FINGERS AND TOES OF CRIMINALS.—‘ Dr. P. Penta has studied the fingers 
and toes of four thousand five hundred criminals, and findsa deficiency in 
the size or number of toes quite frequent among them, altho very rare 
among ordinary men,” says Modern Medicine. “ He has also observed that 
prehensile toes, marked by a wide space between the great toe and the 
second toe, isa condition quite common among criminals, also a webbed 
condition of the toes, an approximation to the toeless feet of some savages. 
He found the little toe rudimentary in many cases, showing a tendency 
toward the four-toed animal foot. The most common of all the abnormali- 
ties was the webbed condition of the toes. These observations agree with 
those made by various investigators, who have found other deformities 
existing among the criminal classes, particularly misshapen heads, one- 
sided faces, mismated ears and eyes, etc. The criminal is a degenerate 
type.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT HAS CAUSED THE POPE’S INQUIRY 
INTO ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


UCH has been said, since the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to Cardinal Rampolla, concerning the possibility of 
a reunion of the Anglican Church with the Papacy ; but the Arch- 
deacon of London, William Sinclair, is the first to give a clear 
and connected statement of the events that have led up to the 
appointment of the commission of inquiry by the Pope, and the 
ensuing controversy. The Archdeacon, who writes for 7he 
National Review (July), gives a résumé of the historic position 
taken by the Church of England in opposition to the papal claims, 
and strenuously insists that while a section of the Church, repre- 
sented by the English Church Union, has changed its attitude 
somewhat, the Church itself “has not moved.” He proceeds: 


“What, then, has happened? Lord Halifax, President of the 
English Church Union and chief lay leader of the Ritualistic 
movement, spent the winter of 1889-90 in Madeira. There he met 
a French Roman Catholic priest, the Abbé Portal, with whom he 
frequently discussed the position and claims of the Church of 
England. The Abbé found Lord Haiifax much more in harmony 
with him than he expected; and Lord Halifax, from his point of 
view, was able to give him a very different view of the Church of 
England from that which he had previously entertained. ‘They 
agreed that the discussion of the question of the validity of Eng- 
lish Orders would form a good beginning for making the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome and the Church of England better 
acquainted. The Abbé on his return to France studied the sub- 
ject, and published a treatise on English Orders under the name 
of Fernand Dalbus. As to the historical fact of the succession, 
especially the consecration of Barlow, the pamphlet was favora- 
ble; as to the Ordinal, it concluded that in itself it might be con- 
sidered sufficient, but the departure made by the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome in the form and matter of the 
Sacraments decided him against the validity of our Orders. The 
Abbé Duchesne, however, on the assumption that the facts stated 
by the Abbé Portal were correct, pronounced in the Bulletin 
Critigue in favor of the view of validity; and interest began to 
be aroused in the subject both in Italy and France. 

*In July, 1894, the Abbé Portal visited England, and was made 
acquainted by Lord Halifax with various cathedrals, churches, 
bishops, clergy, the Cowley Fathers, certain theological colleges, 
and the like. Lord Halifax states that he could only give him a 
one-sided view of the Church of England; and that he told him 
that there was another side which could not, and ought not to be, 
neglected. 

“On his return to France the Abbé received a message from 
Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of State to the Pope, expressing 
interest in the pamphlet, and inviting him to Rome. In conver- 
sations with the Pope and Cardinal suggestions were made as to 
approaching the authorities of the Church of England on the sub- 
ject of validity. The Abbé, with his one-sided experience, im- 
pressed the Pope very favorably as to the Romeward condition of 
the Church of England. For example, the party to which Lord 
Halifax belongs believe that the Reformers had no intention of 
altering the sacrifice of the Mass into a communion service, but 
only expressed an objection to Masses in the plural; and the 
papal recognition of English Orders would, to a considerable ex- 
tent, turn on the question whether the Reformers, in their Ordi- 
nation Service, intended the clergy to offer the sacrifice of the 
Mass or not. The Abbé’s views, derived from Lord Halifax, 
would present this important point in a Romeward sense. The 
Pope was inclined to be amiable, and intended to ask the Abbé 
Duchesne to prepare a memorandum for his information. 

“The English Roman Catholics, however, who were familiar 
with the whole aspect of the Church of England and not merely 
with one side of it, sent a very different account to Rome. The 
Tablet, in a series of some eighteen articles, showed from our 
authoritative documents how strongly opposed to the Roman 
doctrines the Reformers intended them to be. As a matter of 
fact their repudiation of the Mass in the singular is far more fre- 
quent than of Masses in the plural. .. . 

“In the mean time the Abbé Duchesne drew up his memoran- 
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dum, pronouncing that on the historical ground he considered 
English Orders valid; and his opinion was confirmed by Mer. 
Gasparri, Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. The next step was the visit of Lord Halifax and his friend 
Mr. Birkbeck to Rome, where they had several interviews with 
the Pope. It appears that the Holy Office had very nearly been 
persuaded to pronounce the Abbé Duchesne’s opinion ‘temerari- 
ous,’ which would have put an end to the question; but Lord 
Halifax’s influence with the Pope was such that he postponed this 
decision, and ordered a committee of inquiry. In addition to this 
a Latin work, ‘De Hzerarchid Anglicand,’ has been published 
for continental use by two clergymen of the English Churen, the 
Rev. T. A. Lacey and the Rev. E. Denny, with a preface by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, stating the case for validity. It is under- 
stood that the committee have reported tothe Pope, that the Pope 
has referred the report to the Sacred College for the individual 
opinions of the cardinals, and that Mr. Lacey and another mem- 
ber of the Ritualistic Schoo] have been interviewing the cardinals 
and impressing them with their own view of the Church of Eng- 
land position. As far as historical grounds are concerned, it 
seems not unlikely that the learned Roman Catholics may advise 
the Pope that English Orders have been properly transmitted; 
on theological grounds, the probability seems the other way. 
The extremely favorable disposition of the Pope, Cardinal Ram- 
polla, and the Abbé Portal are obviously due to the Ritualistic 
representation of the doctrine of the Church of England; their 
satisfaction must be less when they have learnt that these views 
do not extend beyond the limits of the English Church Union, 
and that they are not sustained either by the formularies or the 
history of the Church of England.” 


In concluding, the Archdeacon asserts that “there is not the 
smallest chance of the English people, having once gone through 
the throes of the Reformation, returning to the despotism and 
superstition of the Roman obedience.” 





THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


ROF. GEORGE D. HERRON, who holds a chair «t Ap- 
plied Christianity in Iowa College, has been assailed in 
some circles as a social and religious heretic and au.archist. 
While not altogether in agreement with the Tolstoi gospel of 
Christian anarchism, Professor Herron’s teachings are in many 
fundamental respects identical with those of the great Russian 
reformer. He believes in a radical reorganization of society and 
industry, and in making Christianity a matter of actual conduct 
and practise, and not merely a matter of profession. He wants 
the Church to preside over the coming reforms and to give them 
a religious and social direction. 

The new book of lecture-sermons just published by him, called 
“Social Meanings of Religious Experiences,” conveys a clearer 
ideaof his position than any previous utterance. He discusses 
the economic question of the day and the proper attitude of the 
Church toward the present social movements. The first lecture 
deals with the social function of the affections, and Professor 
Herron endeavors to show that “no life is to be thought as Chris- 
tian that is not made sacred for the social service.” He says: 

“Society, in its last analysis, in its full realization, is nothing 


else than the organized love of the people in ovedience to the law 
of sacrifice. 


“This is not altruism, by which is meant man as an individual 
struggling for the good of other ind viduals; it is man as a social 


being fulfilling his life as a function of the social organism, as 4 
living member of the one social body. Once committed to sacr! 
fice as the fundamental fact of religion, as the law of human 


growth, a pure socialism becomes the only form through whic! 
religion can express itself in life and progress. And religi0! 
becomes superstition and tyranny, with metaphysical definitio! 
and political degradation following, when not translated into 
terms of social values, and manifested in social justice. 

“Save through the apprehension of sacrifice as the law of social 
and universal gravity, human justice and peace, order and har- 
mony, are a dream never to become fact. Reconciliation to tiis 
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law, as the organizing and administrative law of our life and its 
institutions, is the world’s Sabbath of social rest, which we have 
not yet entered because of the hardening of our hearts with the 
evil of unbelief, but which we shall finally enter, to make prog- 
ress thenceforth in peace and not in strife. Into the social Sab- 
bath, where all the promises of justice will at last be fulfilled in 
a social body that shall take from each according to his powers 
and give to each according to his needs, where a glory greater 
than the visions of the prophets awaits the common life, anda 
joy that hath not entered yet the heart of man, the race will be 
led by a divine spirit of moral adventure, which shall put life, 
with its dearest and all, on the altar of a perfect and living sacri- 
fice to the world’s social redemption and destiny. The men and 
women in whom this spirit shall become fully and vicariously in- 
carnate will be so caught in the world movement, and so charged 
with Messianic forces, that to fall back into the pursuit of indi- 
vidual happiness would be to them the worst possible torment.” 


After thus declaring himself in favor of the communistic ideal 
of the early Christians, Professor Herron proceeds to inquire into 
the relation between religion and economic science. We quote: 


“To-day, asa result of the material interests that have absorbed 
both religion and life, we scarcely have a religion; we have no 
real faith for which men are willing to risk lifeand all. Churches 
and clergy, prayer-meetings and benevolences, neither constitute 
religion nor furnish social morality; piety no longer indicates 
righteousness, either in theory or practise. Beloved brethren 
will wrestle the night through, or at least a part of the night, in 
revival prayers; but the revival we need is the restitution of 
stolen goods, of wealth gained through oppression, extortion, 
and economic atheism. The rebuke of Edward III. to the Pope 
at Avignon, to the effect that ‘the successor of the apostles was 
set over the Lord’s sheep to feed and not to shear them,’ is perti- 
nent to our present religious situation; it is applicable to the 
priests of the market and the popes of industry, who are now the 
influential factors in organized religion. .. . 

“In fact, the influence of the Church upon the social movement 
presents to me the greatest occasion of dread for the future. I 
confess this dread, with the fullest recognition of the anxious 
seeking for righteousness on the part of a greater number of indi- 
viduals in the Church than ever before. Ina profound sense, the 
Church affords to the forces making for social righteousness the 
unsafest possible leadership. Notwithstanding our persistent 
blinking of the fact, and our evasion of the moral responsibility 
it puts upon us, money has more influence than Jesus upon the 
ecclesiastical attitude toward the problem of economic equality 
and freedom. Any leadership the Church would now put forward 
would be chiefly interested in keeping the social change bounded 
by the interests of Mammon, and in preventing from accomplish- 
ing the actua] social ideal of Jesus. It would thus practise a vast 
deceit upon the people, and the revolution of violence,would then 
follow. In any safe social leadership of the Church, money and 
houses, lands and railways, must bring on the moral agony of its 
preparation.” 


Of our present competitive industrial system and the apologies 
made for it by ordinary religious teachers, Professor Herron says: 


“Competition is becoming impracticable. It will no longer 
work; it is not working, save for both human and industrial 
death, with political and social anarchy. Toall but the dogmatic 
economist, and those industrial fanatics who have caught his trick 
of defining everything socially oppressive and monstrous as 
natural law, it is clear that the competitive system has exhausted 
its possibilities for progress, that it can only continue forsocial 
disaster and disintegration. Unless supplanted by a cooperative 
Civilization, it may bring the universal wo so long foretold. . . 

“In the light of the present social facts, it is well-nigh as im- 
moral and absurd to talk about honorable competition as it would 
be to talk about honorable burglary. In the actual human situa- 
ton in which we stand, our commercial, political, educational, 
and religious cant about peaceful rivalry, honorable competition, 
and the like, are as disgusting as the ‘holy whine’ of any emaci- 
ated pietism; and we all know we are hypocrites in the use of 
such phrases. Yet economists, monopolists, and clergymen 
would have us continue in competition, that social justice and 
religion, commercial integrity and individual enterprise, may 
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abound; that the poor, who possibly average a few cents more a 
day than they did some four or five hundred years ago, may pros- 
per and be grateful. And by this stupendous weight of intellec- 
tual humbuggery and moral hypocrisy, solemnly posing as clear 
thinking and judicious effort, we the sons of God suffer social 
progress to be overborne—till the day of reckoning.” 





DID PAUL PREACH ON MARS’S HILL? 


“T“HIS question is raised and answered in the negative, by 

Professor Parsons, of the Ohio Wesleyan University. The 
word Areopagus (Acts xvii. 19) is explained in a marginal note 
in the Revised Version as “the hill of Mars.” Concerning this 
Professor Parsons says (J/ethodist Review, July) : 


“* Areopagus’ was applied to a hill or huge rock in the southern 
part of the city of Athens, near the Acropolis. It is also admitted 
that the name ‘ Areopagus’ was bestowed upon a senate or coun- 
cil of one hundred members, which originally met by night upon 
the hill of that name. Now, just as ‘tuileries’ came to suggest 
not a tile-works, but a palace or government, and ‘sublime porte’ 
grew to designate, not a gate, but an authority; just as ‘the 
porch’ came to mean, not a stoa, but a school of philosophy; and 
just as ‘court’ passed from the meaning of an enclosed place to 
that of a judicial assembly, so ‘Areopagus’ came to designate a 
court without any reference to its actual place of meeting. To- 
day the supreme court of Greece is styled the ‘Areopagus,’ but it 
never meets on Mars’s Hill (Areopagus). Nor is the transfer of 
meaning any greater than in English, where a ‘hill’ in corn- 
planting parlance means a hole in the ground.” 


The preposition ém is given careful consideration, and the 
translation the Professor would give it is “before,” making the 
passage read: “They brought him before [the court of] the Are- 
opagus.” Luke, it is claimed, does not imply in any way thata 
hill was ascended, and in inquiring into the probability of such 
an ascent as would be necessary to reach Mars’s Hill, light is 
obtained from recent researches in Athens. We quote again: 


“To answer this question we must ask what was the relation of 
the 'Ayopa (market-place) to the hill Areopagus; what was Paul's 
habit; and where was the place of meeting of the court of the 
Areopagus? On the first topic the excavations of the last few 
years throw a flood of light. The recent exhumations of the 
Archeological Society of Athens on the Pnyx show that the 
ancient city did not extend as far south of the Acropolis as was 
formerly supposed, but occupied mainly the site of the Athens of 
to-day, north of the hills. The excavations of the German Arch- 
eological Institute, under Dr. William Dérpfeld, in 1894 and 
1895, have made it plain that the market-place ('Ayopdé) did not 
lie south of the Areopagus, as mapped in Smith’s Greece and 
elsewhere. The long street of Roman days, excavated between 
Areopagus and Pnyx, shows no indication of stately public edi- 
fices. It is now realized that the market-place ('Ayopd) lay near 
the temple of Hepaistos, that is, the Theseum. . 

“Further, Paul would never voluntarily have forsaken the 
political ’Ayopa (market-place), with its stoas erected for addresses 
and discussions, for a spot so distant, inconvenient, and exposed 
as the hill Areopagus. That a great throng of curious citizens 
and metics surrounded him, burning to hear a dialectical encoun- 
ter between the representatives of the old philosophies and the 
herald of the new faith, seems to be the implication of the paren- 
thetical observation in the twenty-first verse. Neither at Philippi, 
nor at Corinth, nor at Ephesus, nor at Jerusalem was Paul re- 
markable for turning his back on the common people. It would 
be strange indeed for him to abandon those vast halls where for 
centuries the great problems of philosophy and religion had been 
freely and publicly discussed, and where all could conveniently 
hear, to gratify a select few with esoteric explanations of his 
views,as is assumed by some commentators.” 





IN a note in 7he Living Church, it is said that one of the novel specula- 
tions indulged in by the author of “ Looking Backward,” seems to have 
been brought into practical effect. On a recent Sunday it was possible, 
through the medium of the electrophone at Pelican House, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, to follow the service at a number of places of worship in London. 
In most cases the preachers were heard with great distinctness. 
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OLDEST CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE 
WORLD. 


ag is the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem; and, so tradi- 

tion says, it is located above the cave in which Christ was 
born. Dr. A. K. Parker describes it anew in The Bzblical 
World, and, before doing so, devotes a few words to modern 
Jerusalem, which he finds “a sordid and depressing town, which 
has little or nothing to tell the visitor of the memorable and 
glorious periods of its past history.” We must go outside the 
walls, he adds, if we would set our feet in the pathway Jesus trod, 
for one does not meet Him in the Jerusalem of to-day. The 
Doctor then describes his visit to Bethlehem of Judea: 


“Next to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, the most famous 
shrine of Palestine, or, indeed, of the world, is the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. The city itself lies upon the spur of a 
hill, a long irregular line of closely packed houses of mud and 
stone, surrounded by terraced vineyards and orchards of olive- 
trees and figs, and pre- 
senting as its most con- 
spicuous object an enor- 
mous shapeless building, 
in which church and con- 
vent are inextricably 
combined. It is not easy, 
even when one stands at 
its gate, to disentangle 
its parts, and say where 
church begins and con- 
vent ends. 

“Of the three doorways 
in the fagade of the 
Church of the Nativity, 
two have been built up 
and the third reduced in 
size, that the interior 
might be more easily pro- 
tected against Moham- 
medan assaults, a precau- 
tion, happily, now no 
longer necessary. 
Through this low and 
narrow door one enters 
the oldest Christian 
church in the world. The 
Empress Helena reared 
these walls and Constantine consecrated them to Christian wor- 
ship. Justinian restored and enriched thechurch. And it has been 
marvelously preserved since from Saracenic fury and Mohammed- 
an desecration. The pointed wooden roof of the nave is of English 
oak, by which King Edward IV. replaced the decaying beams of 
the original construction of cedar of Lebanon. On either side of 
the wide nave are two aisles, with forty-four columns in all, 
noble monolith shafts of rose-colored marble, with each a cross 
engraven upon its capital. Faint traces of the mosaics with 
which the walls were once adorned are visible, and from the ceil- 
ing, both of the nave and the aisles, hang silver lamps, curiously 
decorated with ostrich eggs. Looking down the long nave, the 
eye is arrested by an ugly brick wall rising as high as the capitals 
of the columns, and cutting off completely the transept, an inex- 
cusable and shabby defacement, recently built by the Greeks. 
This nobly proportioned, simple, and severe interior is entirely 
wanting in the customary apparatus of Greek and Roman wor- 
ship, such as chapels, altars, images, pictures, candles, votive 
offerings. Among the lovely marble pillars, sole occupants of 
the vast and unadorned space of the church, one may wander at 
will, as tho strolling through a grove—an immunity and privilege 
to be gratefully enjoyed. 

“Passing through the disfiguring wall at the extremity of the 
nave, we find ourselves in a richly decorated Greek church, with 
its altar and gorgeous bishop’s throne, with pictures upon the 
walls and gigantic candlesticks supporting candles as thick as 
one’s arm. Masses are being said, and barefooted monks with 
brown frocks girdled with a rope patter over the stone floor. 

“But this gaudy church is not what we have come tosee. Near 
the great altar a flight of steps leads to an arched doorway. 
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Down these steps and through this door, a monk with a lighted 
candle leads us into an underground chapel, forty feet long, 
twelve feet wide, ten feet high. It is in fact a natural cave, 
paved and lined with marble, with costly glimmering lamps sus- 
pended from its ceiling. At the extremity of the chapel isasemi- 
circular recess, and into its marble pavement a silver star is 
sunk, around which runs this inscription: A/c de Virgine Mariu 
Jesus Christus natus est. ‘That the stable of the Bethlehem inn 
where Joseph and Mary found refuge was a cave, is not unlikely 
That this particular recess in the rock, adorned with pictures and 
protected from relic hunters by a wire grating, is the very manger 
in which the infant Jesus was laid, is not impossible. ‘The tradi- 
tion is a very ancient one, and those who are not prepared to ac- 
cept it are contented at least not to challenge it. We felt no 
overpowering rush of emotion as we looked down upon the silver 
star which a stream of pilgrims devoutly kiss; nor, on the other 
hand, could we speak lightly of the credulity and superstition of 
these devotees. It is something more than a bigoted Protestant 
prejudice which forbids true religious emotions as one stands 
beside shrines vulgarized by tinsel finery. The mind contends 
helplessly against a sense 
of unreality. We too, 
like the pilgrims whom 
we were inclined toenvy, 
might have knelt devout- 
ly in the cave of the 
Church of the Nativity 
if the marble casing could 
have been torn from the 
rock, if the votive lamps 
coujJd have been re- 
moved, if the clinging 
odors of incense could 
have been purged away. 
But over these barriers it 
was hard to climb; and 
yet it may have been just 
here that ‘the heaven- 
born child, all meanly 
wrapt, in the rude man- 
ger lay.’” 





The Instinct for 
Immortality. — The 
following beautiful pas- 
sage is taken from a new 
book published in Edin- 
burgh. It is entitled “The Washer of the Ford and Other Legen- 
dary Moralities,” and the author, Fiona Macleod, is prominent in 
what is called the Celtic revival in literature, her tales depicting 
Celtic life in its primitive form. This passage is taken from the 
“morality” entitled “The Fisher of Men :” 


“God sends the gloom upon the cloud, and there is rain: God 
sends the gloom upon the hill, and there is mist: God sends the 
gloom upon the sun, and there is winter. It is God, too, send 
the gloom upon the soul, and there is change. The swallow 
knows when to lift up her wing over against the shadow that 
creeps out of the north: the wild swan knows when the sme! 
snow is behind the sun: the salmon, lone in the brown p 
among the hills, hears the deep sea, and his tongue pants for sa!! 
and his fins quiver, and he knows that his time is come, and t! 
the sea calls. . . . How, then, shall the soul not know when ' 
change is nigh at last? Isita less thing than a reed, which sees 
the yellow birch-gold adrift on the lake, and the gown of t! 
heather grow russet when the purple has passed into the sky, a! 
the white bog-down wave gray and tattered where the lone! 
grows dark and pungent—which sees, and knows that the bre 
of the Deith-Weaver at the Pole is fast faring along the froz: 
norland peaks? It is more than areed, it is more than a wild 
on the hills, it is more than a swallow lifting her wing agai! 
the coming of the shadow, it is more than a swan drunken \ 
the savor of the blue wine of the waves when the green Ar 
lawns are white and still. It is more than these, which has ' 
Son of God for brother and is clothed with light. God doth 1 
extinguish at the dark tomb what He hath litten in the da 
womb.” 
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A CRUSADE AGA!NST THE TURKS. 


| batal isn by the reports of horrible atrocities committed by 
N the Turks upon the helpless and innocent Christians of 
Armenia, a number of writers in the religious press have been 
asking whether the time has not come when, the Armenian hor- 
rors being renewed, and the powers of Europe being unable or 
unwilling to intervene, a crusade should not be preached for a 
holy war against Turkey. Perhaps the most notable utterance in 
the line indicated is that of Rev. Dr. George M. Grant, principal 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. In an article in 7he 
Lutheran Observer, Dr. Grant sends forth what he calls a 
“Summons to a New Crusade.” Referring to the crusades of the 
Middle Ages, he says that they saved Europe “from the dreadful 
fate of subjection to the Crescent.” Dr. Grant then gives a brief 
and graphic review of the present situation in the East, the 
awful and sickening deeds cominitted by the order of the Sultan, 
the ineffectual efforts of the resident missionaries to relieve the 
suffering people, and the supineness of the powers, and says: 


“We know that the Temple of God is not made with hands; 
that every believing man and woman, every innocent boy and 
girl, is His temple. We know, too, that whosoever defileth the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, him will God destroy; destroy not by 
bolts from heaven, but by the instrumentality of His laws and of 
those servants of His who are willing to do His pleasure. Now, 
is it not clear that the nameless atrocities which have been per- 
petrated on His ‘little ones’ for more than fifteen months, in the 
fields, the mountain passes, the cities and the churches of 
Armenia, summon us to a new crusade?” 


In the conclusion of his article, after writing of the results 
which might be expected from the united action of the Christian 
world against the Turks, Dr. Grant says: 


‘Every great preacher and prophet has a passionate enthusiasm 
for the establishment of the Kingdom of God upon earth. The 
glorious ideal which floated before the vision of the old prophets, 
which they never abandoned in the darkest days, for which Jesus 
died and the Church since has feebly struggled, is now almost 
within our reach. As we take up the crusade to which the signs 
of the times summon us, we may well be hopeful. Notwithstand- 
ing the evils of our own country and the shortcomings of our com- 
mon Christian civilization, which bring the blush to our cheeks 
whenever we are forced to reflect upon them, notwithstanding 
the awful barbarities recently perpetrated with sanction of law 
in Russia, in China, and in Armenia, it is still true that as com- 
pared with former times we are living in millennial days, or at 
least that we are on their threshold. It is our duty to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. It is easy to cry, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ but it is not for us to take up the cry of Cain, 
when the shrieks and wails of tortured and despairing thousands 
and tens of thousands whom we have taught to call us brothers, 
are in our ears night and day.” 


In view of proposals like these from various quarters 7he /n- 
dependent is constrained to set forth its reasons why a crusade 
against the Turks is impossible under present conditions. It 
confesses that it wishes the case were otherwise. In the first 
place, it says that, under the laws of nations, the United States 
Government and the governments of Europe are obliged to pre- 
vent the equipping and departure of armed expeditions against 
® power with which we are at peace. And further: 


‘Then, again, this is not a case within the limits of possibility 

r filibusters. In Cuba the great mass of the population is with 
the rebels; in Turkey the Armenians are but a small minority. 
I1 Cuba the rebels are accustomed to arms and have them; in 
‘turkey the Armenians have no weapons, and have not been 
ailowed to learn the military art. With the oppressors, in Turkey, 
‘here is power. They have not only the government, but num- 
bers, and army. Of course a crusade like those of old, led by 
sings and emperors, could easily conquer Turkey; but that is 
“hat we now call war, and what the powers of Europe have re- 
‘used to declare. A crusade which would not be the declaration 
aud policy of nations, but the act of private people, opposed by 


t 
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their governments, conducted in secresy, would be on a level 
with that Children’s Crusade we read of, and would be likely to 
end as disastrously. 

“But we must not forget that any invasion of Turkey by filibus- 
ters would be resisted not only by Turkey but also by Russia. 
Russia, now, is Turkey’s defender; and against Russia, close at 
hand, nothing can be done by spasms of belligerent sympathy. 
That is what has prevented England from interfering by force; 
and what England could not do ou reager crusaders could not do.” 


Federation among Protestant Churches. — The 
subject of church federation is brought up again by 7e Standard 
(Baptist, Chicago). It thinks that the day of,organic union is 
yet far distant, but it sees no reason why the movements for fed- 
eration and cooperation should not be an immediate success. 
After speaking of some encouraging results following a trial of 
such methods, 7he Standard says: 


“There are certain evils in our national life which make federa- 
tion an imperative necessity if we would win in the fight; evils 
that can not be successfully resisted by any one body of Chris- 
tians. Take, for example, the growing tendency toward laxity in 
conjugal relations; the increasing ease and rapidity with which 
divorces are obtained. Here is an evil which seriously menaces 
our welfare as a nation, and strikes a body blow at our religion. 
Here is a matter of tremendous importance to every lover of 
purity. What are we doing as Christians to check this enemy of 
the home? A sermon is preached now and then, articles are 
written showing the alarming increase in divorces; but in what 
city or State do the Christian men and women bring their united 
and Christian effort to bear against legalized adultery? The 
saloon is. the sworn foe of religion. It destroys manhood, robs 
wives of protection, and helpless children of bread, debauches 
politics, systematically and persistently violates law. Christian 
men recognize these facts and lament over them; the Christian 
bodies in convention assembled pass temperance resolutions; 
but bow often and where do the Christian churches of a city stand 
solidly together in active hostility to the saloon? . . . We must 
so combine, in our fight against certain evils, that the Christian 
sentiment and power of a city or State shall be brought to bear 
at the same time upon the same point. This means federation.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THROUGH the efforts of the rescue work in connection with Hugh Price 
Hughes's labors in West End, London, eighty-four girls were saved. One 
of the ‘sisters of the people” says, concerning girls received into the 
home, that not one of them all had a good mother living. 


TOUCHING the question of priority in preaching a system of religious 
thought based on the philosophy of evolution, it is stated in 7he /nquirer 
that Rev. George St. Clair published his volume on ‘* Darwinism and 
Design™ in 1873, and preached an evolution theology from the time he 
went to the church in Birmingham, 1875; also that Rev. George Dawson, 
senior minister of the same church, had “* preached evolution” for some 
time previous, 


The Christian Leader, of Glasgow, says: ‘‘When John Davidson, the 
poet, was in the habit of reading papers to the literary society of the E. U. 
Church in Greenock, of which his father was pastor, all the sages and 
wiseacres of the congregation used to make a point of being present, not 
so much to honor the budding poet as to keep a strict “* watch upon his 
utterances,’’ young Davidson having even then a reputation for heterodox 
and daring views. ‘ 


THE English correspondent of 7ke Living Church (Episcopal, Chicago), 
says that there is no truth in the rumor that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has appointed a commission of inquiry into the validity of Roman Orders ; 
a question which has been raised several times lately by the reception of 
Roman priests into the Catholic Church of England. But it is said the 
Archbishop will take the more charitable view, and will for the present 
admit the claims of Roman priests to valid orders, 


IN an editorial under the heading ‘‘A Warning Note,” Zhe American 
Hebrew says: ‘“* We wish to advise our co-religionists, and particularly 
those who are longer resident in this country, to discourage in every way 
any union of Jews for political purposes. Great danger lies in any such 
organization. There is rarely reason for Jews banding themselves together 
in aught but religious work ; wherever they can labor hand in hand with 
their neighbors, it is their duty to themselves and to their brethren in faith 
to do so. In politics there is no excuse whatever for it.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


INTERSTATE JEALOUSIES OF GERMANY. 


T certain intervals the world is informed that the United 
States is going to pieces, that the West is tired of Eastern 
domination, and that the South is only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to renew its struggle for independence. In a similar manner 
sensational journalism assures us that German unity hangs by a 
slender thread, especially when the South Germans express their 
jealousy of Prussia’s predominance. At a dinner which the Ger- 
man Club in Moscow gave to the brother of Emperor William and 
the princes which accompanied him, Camesa-Sasca, as chairman 
of the club, welcomed: Prince Henry and “the princes of his 
suite.” Thereupon rose Prince Ludwig, son of the present 
Prince-Regent of Bavaria, and said: 


“T must protest against this expression. We are not vassals, 
but allies of the German Emperor, and as allies we stood loyally 
to him twenty-five years ago. If the occasion demands it—which 
none of us wish—we will stand together again. But the mem- 
bers of this club should not fail to foster loyalty to the dynasty of 
the state in which they were born as well as to the great German 
Fatherland.” 


This little speech was received with much enthusiasm by the 
Catholic press in Germany, which still resents bitterly the elec- 
tion of a Protestant Emperor. The Aeodachter, Stuttgart, says: 


“It is long since the word of a German prince has given us 
such pleasure. The upstart pride of the Prussian is called toa 
halt by the representative of the largest of central German states. 
Prince Ludwig spoke not only as head of the House of Wittels- 
bach, not only as a Bavarian, but for all South Germany, from 
the Rhine to the Bohemian mountains. Some of the Berlin peo- 
ple would like to reduce us to vassalage, but they will have to 
give up the idea.” 


On the other hand the Northerners, not only in Prussia, regard 
Prince Ludwig’s speech as entirely uncalled for. The Landes- 
Zeitung, Braunschweig, makes the following bitter remarks: 


“We wonder whether King Max Josef, Prince Ludwig’s great- 
grandfather, or even proud King Friedrich of Wurtemberg, would 
have dared to protest if they had been counted vassals of Napo- 
leon as Protector of the Rhine Bund. At the Erfurt Congress 
Napoleon declared that only himself and the Czar should be hon- 
ored as persons of royal degree. A drummer who began to beat 
a salute for Max Josef was interrupted with the words ‘ 7azs-/o7, 
imbecile, ce n'est gu’un roz’ (Stop, you fool, it’s only a king]. 
The ‘sovereign’ king quietly pocketed the insult; but his de- 
scendant must needs make a fuss about the thoughtless expres- 
sion of a private citizen.” 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“Tt was incorrect to reckon the princes among Prince Henry’s 
suite, but Prince Ludwig’s answer was still more incorrect. We 
speak in Germany of the ‘united governments,’ and the Emperor 
calls the princes of the Union his allies. But with regard to in- 
ternational affairs the princes are not sovereign. They will not 
‘unite, as they did twenty-five years ago,’ if a war breaks out. 
Their troops will be ordered in the field by the Emperor if we are 
attacked suddenly, else by the Bundesrath. The German princes 
are not ‘allies,’ they are subjects to the German Constitution 
like all other Germans.” 


The Kolnische Zeitung points out that an explanation has not 
been given by Munich, nor asked for by Berlin, because it is not 
necessary. The paper continues: 


“The triumphal howls of the clerical press are ‘just a little pre- 
vious.” Prince Ludwig has himself done what he could to pre- 
vent a misunderstanding. He is in the habit of making extem- 
pore speeches, and often hits the nail on the head. He will be 
himself much displeased that his words overshot their mark. Of 
his loyalty there is no doubt, and his friendship for the Imperial 
House is well known.” 


Prince Ludwig sent a telegram to the Emperor immediately 
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after the banquet, to prevent misunderstandings. The Emperor 
replied that explanations are unnecessary, as the Prince’s loyalty 
could not be doubted. The responsible press in the countries 
around Germany warns against the idea that interstate jealousies 
could endanger the unity of the Empire. Thus the Zempfs, Paris. 
says: 


“The Lord knows! We have had to pay dearly for it when 
in 1870 we believed in this tale of southern hatred against Prussia. 
It would be a sorry thing to foster similar hopes now. Whatever 
internal struggles the German Empire may go through, its unity 
is a thing which nobody dares to touch. The year 1870 realized 
the dearest idols of the German people, and everything has to 
become secondary to national unity, power, and glory. Not the 
unity of the Empire is discussed in the present case, but only its 
outward form. There is no struggle between a centrifugal and 
a centripetal power; there is only 4 slight dissatisfaction between 
Prussian Particularists and southern Particularists. Prussia 
dominates too much; the Southerner is, perhaps, the better and 
truer Imperialist.” 


Polittken, Copenhagen, remarks that Prussia makes inconsid- 
erate use of the power which her size naturally confers upon her, 
but agrees with the Zemfs that the unity of the Empire is too 
firmly established to justify a hope of its downfall. The //an- 
delsblad, Amsterdam, says: 


“Bismarck ruled with an iron hand and did not scruple to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the other states if it suited him. 
But neither Caprivi nor Hohenlohe are forceful Prussian Particu- 
larists. The latter is himself a Bavarian, and as to the present 
Emperor, he acts not only in a perfectly constitutional manner, 
but treats the older princes, such as the King of Saxony, the 
Grand-Duke of Baden, and the Prince-Regent of Bavaria, with 
the respect due from a younger to an older person. These little 
outbursts of Particularist jealousies are family affairs, and the 
foreigner who hopes to profit by them is much mistaken.” 


The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, points out that Camesa-Sasca 
is himself a Southerner, a Hessian. ‘He has been abroad so long 
that he is less familiar with the subtleties of the German lan- 
guage than could be wished, and therefore reduced the princes 
who came with Prince Henry to vassals quite unwittingly.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CZAR. 


HE Revue Blanche, Paris, publishes the text of an “open 

letter to Czar Nicholas II.,” by a Russian. The editor of 

the Revue declares that this letter was zo¢ written by a member 

of the revolutionary committee in Geneva or London, but that 

it originated in Russia. The /rankfurter Zeitung declares that 

numerous manuscript copies of the letter were distributed during 
the coronation. We quote from the letter as follows: 


“Sire! Your throne is surrounded by men in whose interest it 
is that the true condition of your empire should be hidden from 
you, and who prevent you from knowing how your subjects judge 
their condition. You prevent the press from expressing itsel!: 
allow us to speak to you. 

“As long as you regard yourself justified, Sire, to think, decide, 
and act for millions of people, as long as every criticism of the 
existing order of things, every aim at reform is treated as an 
attack upon your sacred rights, so long can your officials cheat 
Your Majesty, so long can they act according to their own inter- 
ests in defiance of the welfare of the people. Your Majesty's 
name covers the guilty parties, who would otherwise be brough' 
to justice. These robbers do not want the old, patriarchal autoc- 
racy, which granted to the people a certain share in the delibera 
tions for the welfare of the people. Neither do they uphold the 
new autocracy, that which is vested in Your Majesty’s person 
alone. What they want and what they have is the sovereign 
power of officialdom, and they will defend it to the last. May 
not Your Majesty be deceived by the pomp and display of the 
coronation? If the houses of your capital are brightly illum: 
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nated, it is because the police have ordered it so, and taxed the 
householders according to their means. If deputations arrive 
and present costly gifts to Your Majesty, it is because they have 
been forbidden to present petitions. When you hear the masses 
cheer, it is because the police have drilled the schoolboys to do it, 
because the governors have ordered the country folk to do so, and 
because detectives are among the crowd to see that the order is 
obeyed. The millions spent in honor of your coronation have 
been wrung by blows, threats, and imprisonment from the poor, 
oppressed people.” 


The writer further declares that no free expression of opinion 
is allowed anywhere in Russia, altho different tactics have been 
followed for a long time in all other Christian countries. Hun- 
dreds of Russia’s best citizens are prevented from explaining 


their grievances by the existing system. The writer continues: 


“Sire, you tremble before the specter of revolutionary terror- 
ism, and the majority of the Russian people, far from assisting 
the revolutionary movement, acknowledge your right to defend 
yourself. But your Government does not solely prosecute the 
terrorists, it tries to strangle every vestige of life in the nation, 
and thus the nation itself is gradually aroused. Thus it happened 
that the police must take precautions in Moscow against a na- 
tional rising. A great number of regiments are drawn together 
in the capital, and the police are enormously increased. The 
garrets of all the houses in the streets through which you passed 
were locked and sealed. No one was allowed to enter the houses 
without a card of permission. The workmen of the factories are 
subject to especially strict supervision, and great numbers of 
them were ordered out of the city. About 4,000 honest citizens 
have been forced to leave the capital, well-to-do, quiet men, just 
because the police were suspicious of them. Young girls have 
had the privacy of their rooms invaded, men so old that their 
race is almost run were visited three times a day by the secret 
police to see that they hurried their preparations for ‘voluntary’ 
exile.” 

The letter closes with a warning to the effect that the explosion 
of national revolution will be all the more terrible the longer the 
Russian people are prevented from abolishing the tyranny of 
oficialdom. The Czar is reminded of his grandfather, who turned 
aside the revolution by instituting reforms, while his father lived 
in continual fear of attacks upon his life. Nicholas II., says the 


writer, must make up his mind now to choose between peaceful, 
well-regulated progress and the horrors of a bloody civil war. 





A Cuban Tale.—7%e 7ribune, St. Louis, has compiled the 
following bit of Cuban history from the “official” war telegrams: 


“ 





And Maceo, the renowned insurgent chief, was also killed 
this day. He and his whole band were surrounded and slaugh- 
tered. He died with the cry ‘Long live the Republic!’ on his 
lips. 

“Nothing daunted, Maceo gathered another band of desperate 
men, and began to desolate the surrounding country. He plun- 
dered many homes and burned the houses to the ground. Luck- 
ily Colonel Hidalgo appeared in the neighborhood with a strong 
force, armed with magazine rifles. -Maceo’s wicked soul fled, for 
fourteen bullets had entered his body. 

“One more bullet and he would have been lost. As it was, the 
loss of blood so weakened Maceo that he was hardly able to ac- 
complish his customary daily victory on the following day. His 
headless trunk was discovered on the battle-field when the insur- 
gents retired. A cannon-ball had taken his head off. 

““T do not expect mercy,’ replied Maceo, a few days later. He 
was made prisoner and confronted with General Carambo; and 
the General had him shot there and then. 

“We have reason to suppose that Maceo is at present in a forti- 
fied position, where he intends to await the attack of the Govern- 
ment troops. He can hardly escape the troops sent out for his 


capture, and will continue to die a glorious death for Cuba and 
Liberty,” 





MR. STEAD's “ Penny Poets” project in England is said to meet with 
marked success. Over 200,000 copies of the selections from Matthew 
Arnold's poetry have been sold. 7he American Israelite thinks there is 
Toom on this side for a similar project. 
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SOCIALISM AND STRIKES IN RUSSIA. 


T is no longer possible to doubt that Russia is the scene of 
serious labor troubles, and that the Socialists are doing their 
best to bring about an insurrection. Little or nothing is to be 
learned from the Russian papers, as a strict censorship is exer- 
cised. But the German press gives many particulars. The proc- 
lamations addressed tothe St. Petersburg strikers are reproduced 
in the German Socialist papers, and their text is very violent. 
According to the National Zeitung, Berlin, the Socialists have 
been preparing the laboring population for a general strike for 
some time past. At present some 200,000 hands are idle in St. 
Petersburg, and altho the strikers have so far refrained from 
violence, the situation is regarded as critical. The Nafzonal 
Zeitung says: 


“It has long been known in Socialist circles that Socialism has 
entered the Russian capital. May-Day, formerly noticed very 
little by the Russian workingmen, has been celebrated by large 
masses this year. A special May-Day paper of 12 quarto pages 
has been distributed in thousands of copies. This paper con- 
tained, besides numerous exhortations by Russian Socialists, arti- 
cles by Liebknecht, Kaulsky, and Eleanor Marx-Aveling, the Eng- 
lish writer. Nihilism has been unable to take root among the 
Russian workingmen, but Socialism has taken its place, and is 
flourishing. The Russian papers published in London repeatedly 
announced the arrest of workingmen who agitated for shorter 
hours and higher pay; in Odessa fourteen journeymen bakers 
and eleven tobacco workers were arrested for this reason on one 
day. The labor movement is not restricted to the capital; it is 
equally noticeable in the other industrial centers, especially in 
Lodz, where the labor population is largely composed of Germans 
and Poles. But in St. Petersburg the workingmen are purely 
Russian. The rise of Socialism among them is, therefore, all 
the more remarkable.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung gives some particulars of the de- 
mands made by the strikers, which are regarded as extremely 


moderate by the German press. The paper says: 


“At present the men and women employed in the cotton fac- 
tories have to work from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M., with an intermission of 
one hour for lunch. The strikers demand a reduction of time 
principally, they fix the hours at from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., and ask 
for an hour and a half for lunch. An increase of wages is also 
demanded, but this is not very important. The strike must have 
been prepared with utmost secrecy, for neither the police nor the 
owner of the factories were prepared for it. The mob was, on 
the whole, very orderly, but the promises of police officials that 
their demands would be granted if they returned to work were 
received with evident distrust. The strike began June 20, and 
altho threats of violence have been uttered here and there, the 
strikers continue to behave in an orderly manner.” 


The Vienna Polztische Correspondenz relates that some ex- 
cesses were committed in the province of Twer, but the strikers 
were not responsible for them. This paper deplores that the 
Russian press is not permitted to report on the strike. The 
Tagliche Rundschau, Berlin, says: 


“Some time ago we reported that the Czar’s entrance into St. 
Petersburg would not be made the occasion of extensive festivi- 
ties. It will be made still more unostentatious on account of the 
strike. At present the men have behaved well, but if the bottle 
is brought into play—as it would be during a great public festival 
—disagreeable consequences might follow. The strikers are 
orderly only because they trust blindly in the Czar. It is their 
intention to send a deputation to the Czar to acquaint him with 
their misery. The authorities endeavor to dissuade the men 
from taking this course, but without success. It is said that the 
workingmen base their hopes upon the action of Alexander III. 
on a similar occasion. ‘Two hundred railroad employees had 
been suddenly dismissed. They marched in a body to Gatschina 
to lay their complaint before the Czar. Alexander III. received 
them in the courtyard of the palace, ordered meat and drink to be 
set before them, listened to their troubles, and caused them to be 
reinstalled. That was a quick and happy ending enough. But 




















FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


INTERSTATE JEALOUSIES OF GERMANY. 


T certain intervals the world is informed that the United 
States is going to pieces, that the West is tired of Eastern 
domination, and that the South is only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to renewits struggle for independence. In a similar manner 
sensational journalism assures us that German unity hangs by a 
slender thread, especially when the South Germans express their 
jealousy of Prussia’s predominance. At a dinner which the Ger- 
man Club in Moscow gave to the brother of Emperor William and 
the princes which accompanied him, Camesa-Sasca, as chairman 
of the club, welcomed: Prince Henry and “the princes of his 
suite.” Thereupon rose Prince Ludwig, son of the present 
Prince-Regent of Bavaria, and said: 


“IT must protest against this expression. We are not vassals, 
but allies of the German Emperor, and as allies we stood loyally 
to him twenty-five years ago. If the occasion demands it—which 
none of us wish—we will stand together again. But the mem- 
bers of this club should not fail to foster loyalty to the dynasty of 
the state in which they were born as well as to the great German 
Fatherland.” 


This little speech was received with much enthusiasm by the 
Catholic press in Germany, which still resents bitterly the elec- 
tion of a Protestant Emperor. The Aeodachter, Stuttgart, says: 


“It is long since the word of a German prince has given us 
such pleasure. The upstart pride of the Prussian is called toa 
halt by the representative of the largest of central German states. 
Prince Ludwig spoke not only as head of the House of Wittels- 
bach, not only as a Bavarian, but for all South Germany, from 
the Rhine to the Bohemian mountains. Some of the Berlin peo- 
ple would like to reduce us to vassalage, but they will have to 
give up the idea.” 


On the other hand the Northerners, not only in Prussia, regard 
Prince Ludwig’s speech as entirely uncalled for. The Landes- 
Zeitung, Braunschweig, makes the following bitter remarks: 


“We wonder whether King Max Josef, Prince Ludwig’s great- 
grandfather, or even proud King Friedrich of Wurtemberg, would 
have dared to protest if they had been counted vassals of Napo- 
leon as Protector of the Rhine Bund. At the Erfurt Congress 
Napoleon declared that only himself and the Czar should be hon- 
ored as persons of royal degree. A drummer who began to beat 
a salute for Max Josef was interrupted with the words ‘ 7azs-foz, 
imbecile, ce n'est gu’un rot’ (Stop, you fool, it’s only a king]. 
The ‘sovereign’ king quietly pocketed the insult; but his de- 
scendant must needs make a fuss about the thoughtless expres- 
sion of a private citizen.” 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“Tt was incorrect to reckon the princes among Prince Henry’s 
suite, but Prince Ludwig’s answer was still more incorrect. We 
speak in Germany of the ‘united governments,’ and the Emperor 
calls the princes of the Union his allies. But with regard to in- 
ternational affairs the princes are not sovereign. They will not 
‘unite, as they did twenty-five years ago,’ if a war breaks out. 
Their troops will be ordered in the field by the Emperor if we are 
attacked suddenly, else by the Bundesrath. The German princes 
are not ‘allies,’ they are subjects to the German Constitution 
like all other Germans.” 


The Kolnische Zeitung points out that an explanation has not 
been given by Munich, nor asked for by Berlin, because it is not 
necessary. The paper continues: 


“The triumphal howls of the clerical press are ‘just a little pre- 
vious.” Prince Ludwig has himself done what he could to pre- 
vent a misunderstanding. He is in the habit of making extem- 
pore speeches, and often hits the nail on the head. He will be 
himself much displeased that his words overshot their mark. Of 
his loyalty there is no doubt, and his friendship for the Imperial 
House is well known.” 


Prince Ludwig sent a telegram to the Emperor immediately 
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after the banquet, to prevent misunderstandings. The Emperor 
replied that explanations are unnecessary, as the Prince’s loyalty 
could not be doubted. The responsible press in the countries 
around Germany warns against the idea that interstate jealousies 
could endanger the unity of the Empire. Thus the Zemps, Paris. 
says: 


“The Lord knows! We have had to pay dearly for it when 
in 1870 we believed in this tale of southern hatred against Prussia. 
It would be a sorry thing to foster similar hopes now. Whatever 
internal struggles the German Empire may go through, its unity 
is a thing which nobody dares to touch. The year 1870 realized 
the dearest idols of the German people, and everything has to 
become secondary to national unity, power, and glory. Not the 
unity of the Empire is discussed in the present case, but only its 
outward form. There is no struggle between a centrifugal and 
a centripetal power ; there is only a slight dissatisfaction between 
Prussian Particularists and southern Particularists. Prussia 
dominates too much; the Southerner is, perhaps, the better and 
truer Imperialist.” 


Politiken, Copenhagen, remarks that Prussia makes inconsid- 
erate use of the power which her size naturally confers upon her, 
but agrees with the Zemjfs that the unity of the Empire is too 
firmly established to justify a hope of its downfall. The Han- 
delsblad, Amsterdam, says: 


“Bismarck ruled with an iron hand and did not scruple to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the other states if it suited him. 
But neither Caprivi nor Hohenlohe are forceful Prussian Particu- 
larists. The latter is himself a Bavarian, and as to the present 
Emperor, he acts not only in a perfectly constitutional manner, 
but treats the older princes, such as the King of Saxony, the 
Grand-Duke of Baden, and the Prince-Regent of Bavaria, with 
the respect due from a younger to an older person. These little 
outbursts of Particularist jealousies are family affairs, and the 
foreigner who hopes to profit by them is much mistaken.” 


The Neue Frete Presse, Vienna, points out that Camesa-Sasca 
is himself a Southerner, a Hessian. ‘He has been abroad so long 
that he is less familiar with the subtleties of the German lan- 
guage than could be wished, and therefore reduced the princes 
who came with Prince Henry to vassals quite unwittingly.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CZAR. 


HE Revue Blanche, Paris, publishes the text of an “open 

letter to Czar Nicholas II.,” by a Russian. The editor of 

the Revue declares that this letter was zo¢ written by a member 

of the revolutionary committee in Geneva or London, but that 

it originated in Russia. The /rankfurter Zeitung declares that 

numerous manuscript copies of the letter were distributed during 
the coronation. We quote from the letter as follows: 


“Sire! Your throne is surrounded by men in whose interest it 
is that the true condition of your empire should be hidden from 
you, and who prevent you from knowing how your subjects judge 
their condition. You prevent the press from expressing itsel! ; 
allow us to speak to you. 

“ As long as you regard yourself justified, Sire, to think, decide, 
and act for millions of people, as long as every criticism of thc 
existing order of things, every aim at reform is treated as an 
attack upon your sacred rights, so long can your officials cheat 
Your Majesty, so long can they act according to their own inter- 
ests in defiance of the welfare of the people. Your Majesty's 
name covers the guilty parties, who would otherwise be brought 
to justice. These robbers do not want the old, patriarchal autoc- 
racy, which granted to the people a certain share in the delibera 
tions for the welfare of the people. Neither do they uphold the 
new autocracy, that which is vested in Your Majesty’s person 
alone. What they want and what they have is the sovereign 
power of officialdom, and they wil! defend it to the last. May 
not Your Majesty be deceived by the pomp and display of the 
coronation? If the houses of your capital are brightly illum: 
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nated, it is because the police have ordered it so, and taxed the 
householders according to their means. If deputations arrive 
and present costly gifts to Your Majesty, it is because they have 
been forbidden to present petitions. When you hear the masses 
cheer, it is because the police have drilled the schoolboys to do it, 
because the governors have ordered the country folk to do so, and 
because detectives are among the crowd to see that the order is 
obeyed. The millions spent in honor of your coronation have 
been wrung by blows, threats, and imprisonment from the poor, 
oppressed people.” 

The writer further declares that no free expression of opinion 
is allowed anywhere in Russia, altho different tactics have been 
followed for a long time in all other Christian countries. Hun- 
dreds of Russia’s best citizens are prevented from explaining 
their grievances by the existing system. The writer continues: 


“Sire, you tremble before the specter of revolutionary terror- 
ism, and the majority of the Russian people, far from assisting 
the revolutionary movement, acknowledge your right to defend 
yourself. But your Government does not solely prosecute the 
terrorists, it tries to strangle every vestige of life in the nation, 
and thus the nation itself is gradually aroused. Thus it happened 
that the police must take precautions in Moscow against a na- 
tional rising. A great number of regiments are drawn together 
in the capital, and the police are enormously increased. The 
garrets of all the houses in the streets through which you passed 
were locked and sealed. No one was allowed to enter the houses 
without a card of permission. The workmen of the factories are 
subject to especially strict supervision, and great numbers of 
them were ordered out of the city. About 4,000 honest citizens 
have been forced to leave the capital, well-to-do, quiet men, just 
because the police were suspicious of them. Young girls have 
had the privacy of their rooms invaded, men so old that their 
race is almost run were visited three times a day by the secret 
police to see that they hurried their preparations for ‘voluntary’ 
exile.” 


The letter closes with a warning to the effect that the explosion 
of national revolution will be all the more terrible the longer the 


Russian people are prevented from abolishing the tyranny of 


oficialdom. The Czar is reminded of his grandfather, who turned 
aside the revolution by instituting reforms, while his father lived 
in continual fear of attacks upon his life. Nicholas II., says the 
writer, must make up his mind now to choose between peaceful, 
well-regulated progress and the horrors of a bloody civil war. 





A Cuban Tale.—7%e 7rzbune, St. Louis, has compiled the 
following bit of Cuban history from the “official” war telegrams: 


“ 





And Maceo, the renowned insurgent chief, was also killed 
this day. He and his whole band were surrounded and slaugh- 
tered. He died with the cry ‘Long live the Republic!’ on his 
lips. 

“Nothing daunted, Maceo gathered another band of desperate 
men, and began to desolate the surrounding country. He plun- 
dered many homes and burned the houses to the ground. Luck- 
ily Colonel Hidalgo appeared in the neighborhood with a strong 
force, armed with magazine rifles. Maceo’s wicked soul fled, for 
fourteen bullets had entered his body. 

“One more bullet and he would have been lost. As it was, the 
loss of blood so weakened Maceo that he was hardly able to ac- 
complish his customary daily victory on the following day. His 
headless trunk was discovered on the battle-field when the insur- 
gents retired. A cannon-ball had taken his head off. 

““T do not expect mercy,’ replied Maceo, a few days later. He 
was made prisoner and confronted with General Carambo; and 
the General had him shot there and then. 

‘We have reason to suppose that Maceo is at present in a forti- 
fied position, where he intends to await the attack of the Govern- 
ment troops. He can hardly escape the troops sent out for his 
capture, and will continue to die a glorious death for Cuba and 
Liberty,” 





MR. STEAD's “ Penny Poets” project in England is said to meet with 
marked success. Over 200,000 copies of the selections from Matthew 
Arnold's poetry have been sold. Zhe American /sraelite thinks there is 
Toom on this side for a similar project. 
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SOCIALISM AND STRIKES IN RUSSIA. 


T is no longer possible to doubt that Russia is the scene of 
serious labor troubles, and that the Socialists are doing their 
best to bring about an insurrection. Little or nothing is to be 
learned from the Russian papers, as a strict censorship is exer- 
cised. But the German press gives many particulars. The proc- 
lamations addressed tothe St. Petersburg strikers are reproduced 
in the German Socialist papers, and their text is very violent. 
According to the National Zeitung, Berlin, the Socialists have 
been preparing the laboring population for a general strike for 
some time past. At present some 200,000 hands are idle in St. 
Petersburg, and altho the strikers have so far refrained from 
violence, the situation is regarded as critical. The Na/zonal 
Zeitung says: 


“It has long been known in Socialist circles that Socialism has 
entered the Russian capital. May-Day, formerly noticed very 
little by the Russian workingmen, has been celebrated by large 
masses this year. A special May-Day paper of 12 quarto pages 
has been distributed in thousands of copies. This paper con- 
tained, besides numerous exhortations by Russian Socialists, arti- 
cles by Liebknecht, Kaulsky, and Eleanor Marx-Aveling, the Eng- 
lish writer. Nihilism has been unable to take root among the 
Russian workingmen, but Socialism has taken its place, and is 
flourishing. The Russian papers published in London repeatedly 
announced the arrest of workingmen who agitated for shorter 
hours and higher pay; in Odessa fourteen journeymen bakers 
and eleven tobacco workers were arrested for this reason on one 
day. The labor movement is not restricted to the capital; it is 
equally noticeable in the other industrial centers, especially in 
Lodz, where the labor population is largely composed of Germans 
and Poles. But in St. Petersburg the workingmen are purely 
Russian. The rise of Socialism among them is, therefore, all 
the more remarkable.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung gives some particulars of the de- 
mands made by the strikers, which are regarded as extremely 
moderate by the German press. The paper says: 


“At present the men and women employed in the cotton fac- 
tories have to work from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M., with an intermission of 
one hour for lunch. The strikers demand a reduction of time 
principally, they fix the hours at from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M., and ask 
for an hour and a half for lunch. An increase of wages is also 
demanded, but this is not very important. The strike must have 
been prepared with utmost secrecy, for neither the police nor the 
owner of the factories were prepared for it. The mob was, on 
the whole, very orderly, but the promises of police officials that 
their demands would be granted if they returned to work were 
received with evident distrust. The strike began June 20, and 
altho threats of violence have been uttered here and there, the 
strikers continue to behave in an orderly manner.” 


The Vienna Podlitische Correspondenz relates that some ex- 
cesses were committed in the province of Twer, but the strikers 
were not responsible for them. This paper deplores that the 
Russian press is not permitted to report on the strike. The 
Tagliche Rundschau, Berlin, says: 


“Some time ago we reported that the Czar’s entrance into St. 
Petersburg would not be made the occasion of extensive festivi- 
ties. It will be made still more unostentatious on account of the 
strike. At present the men have behaved well, but if the bottle 
is brought into play—as it would be during a great public festival 
—disagreeable consequences might follow. The strikers are 
orderly only because they trust blindly in the Czar. It is their 
intention to send a deputation to the Czar to acquaint him with 
their misery. The authorities endeavor to dissuade the men 
from taking this course, but without success. It is said that the 
workingmen base their hopes upon the action of Alexander III. 
on a similar occasion. ‘Two hundred railroad employees had 
been suddenly dismissed. They marched in a body to Gatschina 
to lay their complaint before the Czar. Alexander III. received 
them in the courtyard of the palace, ordered meat and drink to be 
set before them, listened to their troubles, and caused them to be 
reinstalled. That was a quick and happy ending enough. But 
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in the present case 200,000 men are concerned. ‘The authorities 
have done their best to arbitrate, but without success. The 
strikers will not name their leaders, and this increases the diffi- 
culty. In government circles the view prevails that the factory 
owners could well afford to make concessions, and that their 
complaints about over-production, hard times, etc., are very 
much exaggerated.” 


The Berlin Vorwdrts, which makes a specialty of publishing 
documents not intended for the eye of the general public, brings 
a translation of a confidential rescript of the Russian Minister of 
War, addressed to the commanders of different garrisons. It 
runs as follows: 


“TI think it my duty to inform your Excellency that foreign 
revolutionary elements are again energetically spreading their 
seditious pamphlets and papers among the people, and also in the 
army. They have specially chosen the officers as the object of 
their propaganda. I have no doubt that the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of our army are unshaken, and that no revolutionary Socialist 
ideas can be introduced in it. But as innocent men may be 
called to account for having in their possession pamphlets and 
papers sent them against their will, I ask you toinstruct the regi- 
ments under your command that it is necessary to use measures 
for the prevention of the spread of revolutionary propaganda, and 
that your Excellency must be informed of every attempt of this 
kind.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





WHY AUSTRIA OBJECTS TO COERCION OF 
TURKEY. 


HILE Italy’s influence in the council of nations is visibly 
declining, Austria-Hungary is rising to greater promi- 
nence. Placed in a corner of Europe where the ills of a war on 
account of the Eastern question would be most seriously felt, the 
Dual Monarchy has exerted itself to prevent such a struggle, and 
with evident success. Attention to this is drawn by “Ignotus,” 
who chronicles the events of the month in the German part of 
Cosmopolzs. He writes as follows: 


“*Tf you want white-books,’ said Prince Bismarck once in the 
Reichstag, ‘you can have them, and the thicker they are the less 
information you are likely to get out of them.’ Parliaments may 
lay down the lines to be followed by the statesmen, but the par- 
ticulars are worked out by the Ministers, especially if so strong a 
personality is at the head of affairs as Prince Bismarck, and the 
representatives of the people are never wholly informed of what 
is going on. Their deliberations are, therefore, of importance 
only in so far as the opinion .of the people is reflected in them, 
opinions which must be taken into account abroad. Austria- 
Hungary is, however, somewhat of an exception. In the Dual 
Monarchy, where the Hungarians, with their healthy, strong 
parliamentarian ideas, predominate, the annual deliberations of 
the representatives are of great importance to the world in gen- 
eral, especially during the present year, and Graf Goluchowski 
is just the man to lead such an assembly. He does not juggle 
with state secrets; he tells the truth, but remains cautious. He 
wishes to see the Balkan states developed in peace and indepen- 
dence; as long as that is done there is no fear of an outbreak in 
the East. 

“ Austria is already a Balkan state, as she holds Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. Russia could demand that Austria assist her in 
obtaining similar advantages; but Russia knows that Austria 
will hardly grant voluntarily what Russia has been unable to 
obtain either by force of arms or inadiplomatic manner. Russia 
and Austria, therefore, are both intent to preserve the status 
guo, and the danger of a war has been averted for the present. 
That this danger was great, Graf Goluchowski admitted to the 
Hungarian Parliament. The English blue-books also acknow- 
ledge this; but we receive a true insight only through the utter- 
ances of the Austrian Ministry. The most remarkable thing is 
England’s changed attitude. Russia wishes to continue the old 
methods, to prevail upon the Sultan to grant reforms in Armenia 
by protests against the misrule there. England began to perceive 
that stronger methods were necessary if reforms are to be intro- 
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duced at all. But the Russian statesmen can not be prevailed 
upon to interfere. They are quite satisfied to see Turkey ruined 
gradually, and are anxious to keep their hands out of the hornets’ 
nest. Austria was not forced to interfere until the revolutionary 
movement spread to Constantinople. Austria was then compelled 
to callahalt. She did not intend to risk a European war for the 
sake of the Armenians, and resisted three attempts on the part of 
England to bring about such a war. 

“England no longer desires to preserve Turkey as-a bulwark 
against Russia. She does not care how much this bulwark is 
shaken if only Russia is kept busy. At the same time England 
seeks to revive Austria’s distrust of Russian diplomacy—anything 
to relieve herself of the pressure Russia exercises against her. 
But it is all very well for English statesmen to talk. England 
is far off and safe. If anything happens in Eastern Europe or 
Asia Minor, she would not be hurt in her own flesh as Austria- 
Hungary would be. England's endeavors have not been success- 
ful, and are not likely to be more successful in future. Peace has 
been maintained, however, at the cost of Armenia, ‘for Turkey,’ 
as Prince Lobanoff says, ‘never changes.’”— 7rans/lated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE CRETAN AND THE TURK. 


HE powers are agreed that the convention of Haleppa, 
which grants to the Cretans a certain measure of self- 
government, must be respected, and Austria has taken the initia- 
tive in prevailing upon the Sultan to grant the promised reforms. 
At the same time Turkey is doing her best to suppress the Cretan 
insurrection by force of arms. To what extent the Turkish 
troops will be successful remains to be seen. In thecase of Crete 
it is possible to obtain correct information, and the Christians 
there are not regarded as equally helpless with the people of 
Armenia. A writer in the Neues Pester journal, Budapest, 
says: 


“That the rebels will lay down their arms before the beginning 
of the winter is not to be expected. Cretan risings generally 
take the following course: The Sphakiotes, who are half herds- 
men, half robbers, and who inhabit the mountain region in the 
western part of the island, are supplied by the Greeks with arms 
and money. They descend into the lowlands and prevail upon 
the other fanatic Christian tribes to join them in attacking the 
villages inhabited by Mohammedans. Warned by the horrible 
butcheries of former times, the Moslems leave their homes and 
seek refuge in the cities on the coast; or, if it is too late for this, 
they endeavor to make a stand in their fortified villages. The 
Turkish troops first endeavor to relieve these outlying posts, and 
they can not do much more, as it is impossible for them to follow 
the enemy to the mountains. Full of hatred and thirsting for 
revenge, the Mohammedan refugees meanwhile seek to pay back 
the Christian population of the cities for the wrong they have 
suffered at the hands of the Christian country-folk. The horrors 
of the attacks of the Christian mountaineers upon the Moslems of 
the lowlands do not arouse Christian Europe, because these ex- 
cesses are not generally made known. On the other hand, the 
most insignificant act of Islamitic revenge is magnified and re- 
ported in a thousand telegrams. When the winter approaches, 
quiet returns, because the mountaineers can not remain in the 
open field during the cold season. Whether the insurrection wi!! 
break out anew next spring depends upon the amount of assist- 
ance given to the Sphakiotesfrom Athens. Evidently the Greeks 
hope to obtain annexation of the island by keeping the revolu- 
tionary movement alive. The Greek Government has 
granted $50,000, ostensibly to assist the Cretan refugees, in rea! 
ity to encourage the insurgents.” 


Dr. Lagoudaky, a Cretan by birth, furnishes the following in- 
formation to the Frankfurter Zeitung: 


“There is absolutely no truth in the report that the rising 
due to English or Russian influence. The Cretans have no desi! 
to exchange the yoke of Turkey for that of England or Russia 
They are Greeks and wish to unite with Greece. The Greek 
Government advises the Cretans to submit, but can not preven! 
Greek newspapers from publishing subscription lists on beha't 
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of the insurgents, nor that the wives and children of the islanders 
are sent to Greece for safety. The influence of the Greek Gov- 
ernment may bring about an appearance of peace, but the fire 
will continue to glow beneath the ashes. Christians and Moslems 
can not become reconciled in the island. Yes, the Turks kill— 
eighteen members of my family have been butchered by them— 
but sodo the Christians. The Christian herdsman whose relative 
has been killed by a Turk swears that he will not allow his hair 
to be shorn off until he has obtained bloody revenge. In the 
mountains the Cretans are the strongest, and they will always 
remain so. The Turkish soldiers are brave, able men, but when 
they enter the mountain passes they meet the fate of the Persians 
at Thermopylae. Our men are first-rate shots. Czesar preised 
them for their skill as archers, and Cretan archers formed the 
body-guard of the Byzantine emperors.”— 7rans/ations made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


END OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Education bill which was introduced in the British House 
of Commons with such a flourish of trumpets, is evidently 
as dead as a door-nail. Not only was it opposed by the Radicals, 
who object very much to all extensions of the influence of the 
clergy, but also by many of the Liberal-Unionists. Mr. Balfour 
then proposed to strike out the paragraphs by which religious 
instruction according to the faith of the parents is insured, but in 
this he fell foul of the Church. The use of all-night sittings and 
closure to crush the minority is described as unparliamentary by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but the Opposition assert that the bill 
would have been rushed through if the Government could have 
placed unbounded faith in the Conservative majority. Zhe Padl/ 
Mall Gazette says: 


“The Government is young, and much can be forgiven to 
youth of ingenuous countenance and ingenuous self-confidence. 
The Opposition journals are raising, and not unnaturally, a hulla- 
baloo of jubilation. But the Radicals have not done for the Gov- 
ernment yet, and before they change sides in the House they 
will get to know their present retreat down to the grain in the 
woodwork. And if, with heart put into them by a temporary 
advantage, they persist in their present tactics, their overthrow 
will be dismal and complete.” 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“The Education bill itself was taken on trust, so far as the 
second reading was concerned, altho it was quite certain even 
then that the country had not grasped the bill, and that its provi- 
sions were entirely novel, and largely incomprehensible even to 
the most expert educationists. If, on the faith of that immense 
majority for the second reading, the Government had done what 
a Liberal Government would almost certainly have felt called 
upon to do, and had gagged and guillotined the bill through by 
August, that indeed would have marked another step in the de- 
cline of the House of Commons. But the Unionist majority, 
strong in the support of the country, has been able to resist even 
the great inducement to be loyal at all costs.” 


A good many of the Opposition papers indulge in sarcasm 
about the “greatest Ministry of modern times” and the “heaven- 
sent Minister,” terms with which the third advent of a Salisbury 
Ministry had been greeted. The supporters of the bill, on the 
other hand, are furious over its abandonment, and vow dire ven- 
geance, The excuse that the Conservative Ministers refused to 
apply the guillotine “in the fuli consciousness of their strength,” 
is not accepted. The Weekly Chronicle, Newcastle, neverthe- 
less, acknowledges that the difficulties of the Government were 
very great. It says: 

“No fewer than 1,238 amendments to the bill were on the 
Notice paper. Allowing for the number that would be withdrawn 
or accepted, the mere divisions on the remainder would have 
Cccupied the House, according to Mr. Balfour’s calculation, no 
fewer than forty days of eight hours each! The good that the 
Measure might have accomplished, if carried, would not warrant 
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this great waste of valuable time. Most people, members of 
Parliament especially, will therefore be glad the bill has been 
withdrawn.” 


The Morning Leader comments upon the actions of the Gov- 
ernment and Parliament in a style which reminds one strongly 
of the language adopted by papers published nearer home. 7%e 
Leader says: 


“Dry-rot has set in in the Commons, and the same phrase will 
correctly describe most of the speeches delivered there. The Op- 
position feels that it is scarcely worth while attacking such a 
flabby and feeble Government. The new Tories returned by big 
urban constituencies are forced to talk Radicalism of a sort, and 
the few old Tories left hate them with perfect hatred. The 
public does not care what becomes of a Government which, with 
a big majority, allows a small minority to jump on it and put it 
to open shame. The sooner the Tories get away to their birds. 
their muck, and their turnips in the country, and cease to play 
the dreary fool at Westminster, the better for themselves and 
everybody else.” 


United lreland, Dublin, says: 


“The abandonment of the English Education bill by the Tory 
Government is an extraordinary admission of weakness, and is 
a great triumph for the dissentients in the Tory camp who, in the 
desire to air their own shibboleths, were not afraid to bring their 
Government into such a position of humiliation that its leader 
had to take the bull by the horns and admit his incapability to 
carry on the functions of his office. In the first place, it is 
now made clear that the Liberal-Unionists who follow the lead of 
Mr. Chamberlain were dead against giving any concessions to 
voluntary schools. Then. again, the bill opened up numerous 
points of friction between Board Schools and Voluntary Schools, 
and, while it excited the wrath of those who champion the 
former, did not win the approval of the advocates of the latter 
because it did not provide for financial equality between the two 
in regard to state grants. Instead it proposed a fer capita 
grant of a most arbitrary character that had nothing to justify 
or recommend it.” 


The Weekly Register, on behalf of the English Catholics, also 
denounces the Government for its weakness, but does not give up 
allhope. It says: 


“Outside the House, even the temporizing 7zmes had to de- 
clare, only a day or two before Mr. Balfour's retreat, that it 
would be ‘discreditable to abandon any of the bill’s main provi- 
sions.’ That discredit the party has now taken on itself. It has 
run away, covering its retreat by loud professions that it will live 
to fight anotherday. . . . The Methodist minister who, hearing of 
the bill’s withdrawal, ‘immediately got up and sang the Doxol- 
ogy,’ was quite on the spot. Indeed, if he had claimed the work- 
ing of a miracle on behalf of Dissent, we could not have denied 
him plausibility. The muddle of the Government is miraculous 
indeed.” 


Referring to the promise of the Government to introduce a new 
Education bill next year “in the direction of giving a 4s. aid 
grant, abolishing the 17s. 6d. limit, and relieving Elementary 
Schools from the burden of local rates,” 7he Register advises 
Catholic voters to “let their representatives know their minds.” 
It continues : 


“The interval between now and January must be the busiest 
of all. We demand that a short and sharp bill of equality in 
maintenance between Board and Voluntary Schools be introduced. 
Nothing short of that is just, and nothing short of that can be 
accepted as the practical solution of the question which the pres- 
ent Parliament was elected to settle.” 


Robert Blatchford in 7he C/arzon ridicules the idea that lofty 
sentiment of any kind could influence Mr. Chamberlain and his 
fellow Ministers. 





DR. ALFRED HETTNER expresses his belief in the Geographische Zeit- 
schrift that the golden age of Palestine will return during the next century. 
The country, he says, is admirably adapted to the growth of cereals and is 
capable of supporting a population of three million, or four times as many 
as it contains at present. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WOMAN’S ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


N these fiz de szécle days when women are preempting terri- 
tory hitherto sacred to males—doing almost everything from 
running great daily newspapers to fighting Spaniards on Cuban 
battle-fields—we note with interest, but no surprise, that a plucky 
American girl (Annie S. Reck) has succeeded in scaling the Mat- 
terhorn, one of the most difficult of access of all Alpine peaks. 
Fifty dollars, she says, seemed to her a large sum to spend for 
one day’s pleasure, and, on returning home, she began to tell her 
experiences in a lecture by way of reimbursement. She has also 
written an article descriptive of the climb for McClure’s Maga- 
sine, a portion of which we quote: 


“The breakfasts are prepared by the guides in turn, mine being 
the last, as Aymonod is determined to start last, in order that we 
may end the procession on the way down, and thus experience 
the least danger from falling stones, which careless climbers are 
apt to dislodge when descending. Moreover, he does not enjoy 
climbing with a lantern, and did} not wish to go too far before 
daylight. Accordingly it was nearly half-past three when we left 
the cabin, having been first roped together. 

“Aymonod goes ahead, lantern and ice-ax in hand, and with 
the cord, nearly an inch in diameter, tightly knotted round his 
waist. He generally has a coil or two thrown over his shoulder, 
and holds the end toward me in his left hand. In the middle of 
the rope a slip-knot has been formed, and pulled fast around my 
waist; while Pession, at the end of the rope, brings, up the rear. 
As a rule, on this mountain each person has two guides, tho ex- 
perts sometimes have but two for two persons, and rarely a stray 
man goes up with only one. In either of these cases, the risk is 
vastly greater, and most persons prefer to pay the cost of two 
guides rather than double the risk of their lives. 

“The walk by early candle-light is novel and interesting. The 
path now leads over rough rocks with occasional patches of snow ; 
then, barely six inches wide, crosses an unpleasantly smooth and 
steep slope, at the foot of which we see the Furggen glacier, sev- 
eral hundred feet below. One hardly appreciates the exposed 
situations, however, as the attention is necessarily concentrated 
upon one’s footsteps; and it is only on the way down that one 
fully realizes the dangers of the path that has been traversed in 
the gloom. Fora short distance we walk in the starlight on the 
glacier, the great cliffs of the Matterhorn towering on our right, 
and then we really begin to climb along the steep pathway which 
zigzags upward on the east face of the mountain to the northeast 
aréte, on or nedr which the route lies the remainder of the way 
to the summit... . 

“About half-past five we arrive at the old upper hut, now dis- 
used and filled with ice. Its position is considered insecure, as it 
is thought that this entire ledge will tumble off some day. Here 
are some of our predecessors, just finishing their meal, and we 
also halt for our second breakfast. At this point a portion of the 
provisions and all other superfluities are left behind, as now the 
way becomes more difficult. My ice-ax, by the advice of the 
guides, had been laid aside far below, and we see others depos- 
ited in various places along the route. One of the guides, how- 
ever, carries his for our use on the snow slopes above, having 
slung it across his shoulders, so that he can use both hands in 
climbing. From this point up to the so-called Shoulder, a nar- 
row projecting ridge covered with snow, the way winds along the 
northeast aréte, generally on its left, or east, side, but sometimes 
directly on its edge, or at the right, so that the glaciers of the 
northern slope are also visible. We proceed very comfortably, 
finding nothing in the least alarming, tho possibly some persons 
might call it so to be able to look down upon either side for a dis- 
tance of several thousand feet, at angles varying from forty to 
seventy or eighty degrees. The grade, too, is rather steep ; some- 
times perpendicular. But the rocks are irregular, and there is 
usually a fair foot-and-hand hold in the so-called ‘chimneys.’ On 
one occasion only, under such conditions, did I fail to find a pro- 
jection that I could grasp with my hands, when Aymonod promptly 
said: ‘Take hold of the rope,’ which he was then holding firmly. 
This I did, and in a moment was standing beside him. In all 
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places of especial difficulty Aymonod, as is customary, scrambles 
up before. I wait until he is firmly fixed, and make my way up 
after, while he is holding the rope tight and hauling it in as J 
advance. Then perhaps we both pause for the guide in the rear 
to follow, Aymonod grasping the rope beyond me so that, if the 
rear guard should slip, the pull will not drag me off my feet, but 
will come on the strong arm of the leading guide. Usually, how- 
ever, the rear guard scrambles up with such precaution, thus 
avoiding unnecessary delay. 

“A little above the second hut is a precipitous ledge called the 
Moseley Platte, a place where some years ago Dr. Moseley of 
Boston slipped and fell, sliding down to the glacier three thou- 
sand feet below. This was one of the worst cases of foolhardi- 
ness on record. On the way down, Dr. Moseley had insisted 
upon having the rope untied, contrary to regulations. Five min- 
utes after, he slipped, and all for him was over. . . . 

“Soon after, we reach what would be the most dangerous part 
of the journey, if the whole distance were not hung with ropes. 
I had received various reports of its difficulty, some declaring 
that there were chains to be mounted hand-over-hand; others, 
that it was all as easy as possible. My own experience was that 
this was the nicest part of the climb. The ropes, with twoexcep- 
tions, seemed new and strong, and in two places there were iroa 
chains in addition. ‘Then I had always the additional support of 
the rope around my waist, if one of the others had broken or the 
fastening staple given way. So one at a time we scrambled up 
the rocks with ease and rapidity, tho the incline was from forty 
to eighty degrees, mostly eighty, and the rocks so smooth that it 
would have been disagreeable to ascend them without such assist- 
ance. There were, in fact, no secure hand- or foot-holds, yet our 
nail-studded soles could gain enough support from the rock to be 
of material assistance by relieving our arms of some portion of 
our weight. The distance thus covered by ropes is probably one 
or two hundred yards. At the right of this point, where the slope 
is less steep, the first party ascended; but it is easier to climb a 
really precipitous ledge with the aid of a rope than a moderate 
incline. It was there that young Hadow fell, dragging three of 
his companions to death four thousand feet below. 

“Having surmounted the steepest place by means of the ropes, 
we pass to the right of the avéfe, since at the left the cliff is so 
steep that it actually overhangs. Now we advance over an easier 
grade of rocks, more or less sprinkled with snow, until we arrive 
about half-past nine at the summit. It was, indeed, a moment of 
satisfaction to stand at last upon this famous peak, fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and five feet above the sea. The most dan- 
gerous and tiresome part of the journey was yet before me, but 
the ascent had proved so easy that I felt no apprehension, and 
enjoyed to the full the magnificent prospect before us. The 
summit is a narrow ridge about three hundred feet long, the 
highest point of which, the Swiss summit, is not far from the east 
end. Here I stood and waved to the friends below who I knew 
were watching through the telescope at the Mount Cervin. My 
arrival at the summit, I afterward learned, was celebrated by an 
earthquake, which we did not feel at all, but which gave a slight 
shock at Zermatt at the moment of my arrival above.” 





Large Salaries.—“ The royal family of England,” says /”- 
Sormation, New York, “costs the British Government, in round 
numbers, $3,000,000 annually. Of this sum the Queen receives 
nearly $2,000,000 a year, besides the revenues from the duchy of 
Lancaster, which amount to a quarter of a million. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland receives $100,000a year for his services and 
expenses, and the Prince of Wales $200,000 a year. The Presi- 
dent of France receives $240,000 a year for salary and expenses, 
an enormous salary, when it is remembered that the Republic is 
sweating under a stupendous national debt of over $6,000,000,000 
—the largest debt ever incurred by any nation in the world. 
Italy can have ten thousand men slaughtered in Abyssinia and 
still pay her king $2,600,000 a year. The civil list of the German 
Emperor is about $4,000,000 a year, besides large revenues from 


‘ vast estates belonging to the royal family. The Czar of all thc 


Russias owns in fee simple 1,000,000 square miles of cultivate 
land, and enjoys an income of $12,000,000. The King of Spa”. 
little Alfonso XIII., if he is of a saving disposition, will be one : f 
the richest sovereigns in Europe when he comes of age. The 
state allows him $1, 400,000 a year, with an additional $600,000 10° 
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family expenses. We are said to be the richest nation on earth, 
yet our President's salary is only $50,000 a year. It was only 
$25,000 from 1789 to 1873.” 





WAS MARSHAL NEY REALLY EXECUTED? 


VOLUME was recently published (as noted at the time in 
A these columns) advancing the claim that the execution of 
Napoleon’s great marshal was a mere pretense; that the guns of 
the soldiers detailed to shoot him were, through the secret orders 
of the Duke of Wellington, loaded with blank cartridges; that 
Ney fell on his face as the order was given to fire and simulated 
death ; and that he afterward came to America and became a 
schoolmaster in North Carolina, living under an assumed name to 
the day of his death. The story is pronounced “absurd” by 
George Clinton Genet, the sole surviving son of “Citizen” Genet, 
Minister of France to the United States in 1793. The son pub- 
lishes in The Century (July) a contemporary account of events in 
France preceding and including the death of Marshal Ney, writ- 
ten by Mme. Campan, sister of “Citizen” Genet, and lady of the 
bedchamber to Marie Antoinette. This account, while of consid- 
erable general interest, has but little direct bearing on the ques- 
tion concerning Ney’s execution. In one place Mme. Campan 
refers to “the sad end of Marshal Ney,” and in another place, 
speaking of Gamot, prefect of the Department of Yonne, she 


says: 


“He hastened to the fatal spot [of Ney’s execution] and threw 
himself upon the sad remains of that brave man who had fallen 
while sending heavenward his last patriotic cry, ‘Vzve /a 
France /’ Gamot himself washed the bloody wounds, and ren- 
dered Ney those last duties that France in tears should have be- 
stowed upon a hero who had so gloriously served her.” 


Mr. George Clinton Genet himself, in a note prefatory to Mme. 
Campan’s account, speaking of the book already referred to, says: 


“ur 


The writing which it is claimed is the genuine writing of the 
marshal seems doubtful when compared with that known to be 
his, and the assumed similarity between that and the writing of 
the old French soldier of North Carolina is inconceivable. It is 
absurd to suppose that Ney should have proclaimed himself to be 
the Duke of Elchingen, since at the time of his execution he was 
Prince of Moskowa, and no longer Duke of Elchingen. It is im- 
possible that, as is asserted in the book referred to, Ney should 
have consented to the subterfuge of being shot at by muskets 
charged with powder alone, and after falling and pretending to 
be dead, should have suffered himself to be carried into exile in 
a strange land. At the battle of Waterloo Ney vainly sought 
death wherever the battle was fiercest. . . . Ney was offered an 
opportunity to escape [after his condemnation], but refused. He 
asked the soldiers to fire at his heart, and they did. Moreover, 
at the time when it is claimed that Ney was concealing himself in 
North Carolina, Joseph Bonaparte was living at Bordentown, and 
his house and his fortune would have been at Ney’s disposal. 
Moreover, after the fall of the Bourbons there would have been 
no reason why Ney should not have returned to France. In 1832 
Eugéne Ney, his third son, visited the United States, and went 
to the house of his kinsman Genet, who resided on the Hudson, 
near Albany, but never heard of this alleged Duke of Elchingen.” 


Mr. Genet also translates from “a recent volume” entitled “Le 
Maréchal Ney, 1815,” by Henri Melsehinger, a narrative of Ney’s 
execution. We give here a portion of this narrative: 


“The Abbé de Pierre embraced him [Ney], blessed him, threw 
himself on his knees some distance away, and remained there in 
prayer until all was over. The troops were formed in a hollow 
Square. Ney advanced in front of the platoon of execution, who 
held their guns in the position of ready-arms. He asked the ad- 
jutant Saint-Bias how he should place himself. In compliance 
with the orders of 1’Espinois, Saint-Bias wished to bandage his 
eyes and place him on his knees. The marshal repelled this as a 
man who for twenty-eight years had seen bullets and balls flying 
toward him without flinching. ‘Do you not know, sir, that a 
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soldier does not fear death?’ he said. He then took four steps 
forward, ‘and there,’ says Rochechouart, who watched the execu- 
tion from the back of his horse, ‘in an attitude that I shall never 
forget, it was so noble, calm, and dignified, and without any 
nervousness, he took off his hat, and, profiting by the moment 
that the adjutant gave him while stepping to one side and giving 
the signal to fire, he pronounced these few words, which I heard 
very distinctly: “Frenchmen, I protest against my condemna- 
tion. My honor——” At these last words, as he placed his hand 
on his heart, the shots were heard. He fell dead. He fell for- 
ward, having received eleven bullets out of the twelve: one in his 
right arm, one in his neck, three in his head, six in his stormach.’” 


A BOTTLE THAT CAN BE FILLED BUT 
ONCE. 


N these pages [see THE Dicest, June 6, p. 188] we recently 
translated an article on this subject from La Nature, Paris. 

A hint of the golden harvest that might follow a successful inven- 
tion of this character has led to numerous letters of inquiry, and 
the original article has been equally stimulating to the interest of 
inventors. Our correspondents, as well as those of La Nature, 
will be gratified to read of what may prove to be a practical 
device in the desired direction. Says La Nature (Paris, June 6) : 
“We can not pretend to make known to our readers the numer- 
ous solutions, more or less perfect, that have been given for the 
problem, but to satisfy the curiosity of some, we present, as an 
example, the system recently patented by Mr. Wyckoff in Amer- 
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BOTTLE THAT CAN BE FILLED BUT ONCE, 


1. Vertical Position. 2. Position for Filling the Neck. 3. Position for 
Emptying the Liquid in the Neck. 


ica, a system that seems to us to present a certain simplicity 
added to a sufficient degree of surety. Mr. Wyckoff’s bottle, rep- 
resented herewith, may be made of any desired form; it is modi- 
fied only in its neck, which is composed of three supplementary 
pieces, a hemispherical cover, pierced with an aperture through 
which the liquid runs out, a glass disk forming a stopper, and a 
little ball interposed between the stopper-disk and the hemi- 
spherical cover. When the bottle, not furnished with its acces- 


sories, has been filled, it is covered with the disk, the ball is 


placed on the disk and the cover is then put in place and fast- 
ened firmly with a hard cement, the joint being covered with a 
band which would have to be torn off to fill the bottle again. If 
the bottle be turned in the position represented in Fig. 2, the disk 
descends by its own weight and allows the liquid to fill the cavity 
of the cover; by then inclining the bottle in the position shown 
at Fig. 3, the ball presses against the disk, which thus stops up 
the neck and allows only a certain quantity of the liquid to escape. 
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By repeating the two operations a sufficient number of times, the 
liquid is caused to flow out and the bottle may be completely 
emptied, but it can not be filled again except by detaching the 
neck, which can not be done because of the cement, and by de- 
stroying the trade-mark band, which would at the same time re- 
move all absolute guaranty of authenticity. It would be easy to 
obtain a continuous flow of the liquid with the bottle turned up, 
by piercing holes in the sphere, and by holding the bottle in posi- 
tion No. 2. It is easy to understand that this arrangement would 
not permit of filling the bottle from below, for the air occupying 
the interior would have no place to escape and would oppose the 
process. 

“The solution of Mr. Wyckoff seems to us quite simple and 
quite practical; it answers sufficiently well the conditions to be 
filled, but it does’not seem impossible to imagine yet more simple 
ones, and we shall gladly make known to our readers any devices 
that our correspondents may indicate to us, on condition that these 
shall not violate the rules laid down in our preceding article.”— 
Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





CASTING OUT A LEPER IN BRITTANY. 


T isa thrilling and pathetic picture which is given us in JJ/ac- 
millan’s (July) of the funeral rites with which a leper was 
in times past banished from society in Brittany. The disease 
was at one time a terrible scourge in that province, and the most 
rigorous regulations were imposed upon one discovered to be 
“unclean.” He was treated to a funeral service, and thereafter 
became an outcast from home and friends until actual death re- 
lieved him of his sufferings. Here is the description of a leper’s 
funeral : 


“There is a sound of singing that travels on the road, long, 
sweet, monotonous; the deep voices of men answering the high 
flute-like notes of children, alternating meeting and falling apart 
into silence with a slow recurrent melancholy. There is the 
glitter of sunshine upon a silver crucifix, whiteness of fine linen 
and the pale flicker of candles; there is a black as of mourning 
that dims even the brightness of the lusty spring; and always the 
voices rising and falling, long-drawn, sweet, and grave, with the 
strange remote sadness of a prayer: O Lamd of God, who takest 
away the sins of the worla— 

“ After the tall silver crucifix follow the little choristers, sing- 
ing shrilly with the happy indifference of use and childhood, the 
swing of silver censers, the rhythmical twinkle of silver bell, the 
pale unsteady tapers, and the priests, with the shining of silver 
wrought into the soft blackness of a velvet cope. There are 
many that follow after, and some of them weep; they follow, but 
at a little distance, and between them and the priests there isa 
stretch of sunlit road, where the spring sunshine makes a riotous 
glory, and where there is one that walks alone. The singers go 
before with taper and bell and the pale swaying crucifix; the 
mourners follow weeping as for one dead. But there is no coffin; 
only, on the bare patch of road, alone in the midst of the sun- 
shine and the sweet strong spring air, one that walks alone. 

“It is a funeral on its way to the church, the saddest and 
strangest in the world; the funeral, as it used to be in Brittany, 
of aleper. The scourge had been found upon him and there was 
no escape ; he must rise and be driven forth, and his place would 
know him no more. He had sat waiting for the end, looking 
dully from wife to child, with eyes that had already grown lus- 
treless and dim; there would be time enough afterward to weep, 
if lepers remembered howto weep. He could not rebel, he could 
not escape, there was not anywhere any hope; there was nothing 
to be said or done, but to wait, only to wait till they came to 
take him away. His wife wept, and he watched her with a curi- 
ous remote speculation; soon, very soon, when he was out of 
sight, her tears would be dried. She would laugh again pres- 
ently, when he was dead and put away; and he, he would not be 
so dead, leper as he was, but he would hear her voice when he 
passed and yearn for her, or curse her. Already he almost hated 
her for her clean health; and a cruel pleasure swept through him 
at the thought that perhaps, since she had been constantly with 
him-—— Only, when he was dead, he would not care; he would 
hear many feet running to avoid his path, and he would not know 
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which were the feet of his children; and when his wife laughed, 
it would be no more to him than a sound, like other sounds: he 
would not know, or care. Dead men did not feel; and already 
the sting was surely not so very bitter. There was nothing to do 
but to sit and wait, and to watch his wife and his young children: 
they wept, but they sat at the far side by the window, and they 
left him alone. It would not be long now before those came that 
were to put him outside of life. . . . 

“In the church all is made ready for a funeral mass. ‘The 
chancel is hung with black, and in the choir the tressels on which 
the coffin should stand are black-draped also; but there is no 
coffin: there is only, between them, a black mat on which kneels 
a man in a black gown. On either side, at head and foot, are set 
the tall funeral tapers, with their quaint somber placards of skull 
and cross-bones; the crucifix is reared in the face of the altar: 
there is solemn chanting, and behind the church is full of peas- 
ants, the women with their great white-winged coiffes loosened 
and hanging upon their shoulders in sign of mourning. All is 
in its usual place and order; only there is no coffin, but one that 
kneels, listening and looking confusedly, dully. There will be 
time enough to-morrow to think and weep, if lepers do either. 

“The service comes to its end; and now the dead man must be 
taken to his tomb. Once more they set out in the same order; 
once more they pass, led by the crucifix, the tinkling bell, and 
the swinging censers, out of the church, into which the leper, 
alive or dead, will never again enter. And between the priest 
and the lagging crowd is still the bare space where one walks 
alone. The sun shines brightly along the road to the village, 
but now they turn aside till they come to a hut upon the edge of 
the wood; it is a poor hut, a leper’s hut, and they pause a little 
way off; there is danger in the air, and one need not go too close. 
The people huddle in a mass up the wind; only the priest goes 
forward even to the threshold, where he throws down the little 
property that a leper may possess. ‘There is the black gown, with 
the huge black hood and the terrible red cross upon the shoulder; 
there are the staff, and the rope-girdle with its bell, from the 
sound of which all men fly, the sack to hold his food, the blanket 
which is all his bedding. And then he reads the commands, 
which the leper, on pain of death, must constantly obey: neve 
to leave his hut save with his hood drawn down so that none may 
see his face; without his girdle with its bell, that at its sound all 
may avoid him; without his staff, that if he need food he may 
point to it, or his sack that it may be put therein without touch 
or nearing of him. Never to let his flesh be seen, so much even 
as his mouth or the tip of his finger; never to speak wheresoever 
he may be; never to stand within ten yards of a clean man, save 
with the way of the wind; to give help to no man, and to receive 
none, whether for life or death; to look upon the earth contin- 
ually and to remember that he is no more than a particle of it; to 
rejoice in the mercy of God, who made Heaven wide enough even 
for lepers to enter in; to hear mass through the leper’s window, 
or standing ‘under the bells;’ and to be buried some day in his 
hut without sacrament or service, for he was already a dead body, 
here and now committed to the tomb; a dead man in the eye of 
the law, a dead man in the holding of the church, without rights 
over his possessions, his children, or his wife; a thing without 
name, to be henceforward known of no man, save as a leper. 

“Next the priest, indifferently pitiful, but accustomed, and not 
unwilling to be done with it, takes the consecrated earth brought 
from the cemetery, and throws it on the man before him, speak- 
ing the usual blessing on the tomb; and then he draws back a 
little to the spot where the choristers stand beside the crucifix. 
Grant them, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light everlasting 
shine on them.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Appearance of Tornadoes. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

All tornadoes may not look alike. But the picture given in THE LITE- 
RARY DIGEST of July 4 very closely resembles one that I saw in the State 
of Kansasa few yearsago. The cloud and funnel were darker than the 

icture indicates, but the shape was much the same. One thing, however, 

noticed about the tornado that others seem not to have observed. Up in 
the thick part of the cloud above and in front of the funnel was a si!ver- 
colored spiral. From where I stood it looked like a long white ribbon 
about four feet wide and twisted like an augur or corkscrew. This spiral 
extended almost entirely through the cloud, and was almost parallel with 
the surface of the earth. It extended forward in the direcfion the cloud 
was moving, and backward into the other end of the funnel. This spiral 
may have tipped as much as ten degrees from a parallel with the earth's 
surface, the lower end being next the funnel. point of observation 
was about eight miles from the place of the cyclone’s contact with the 
earth. It was an open prairie and all was plain to be seen. At Garnett, 
Kans., ten miles south of where I was, the same tornado was seen and 
photographed. The picture then taken did not show the spiral in the 
cloud ; but it showed clearly the cloud and funnel as I saw them, save only 
that the funnel in the picture was curved more than appeared from my 
point of observation. W. T. HALL. 

MADELIA, MINN. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Prices for the Last Five Years. 


The regular quarterly comparison in Arad- 
street's of prices of 108 staple products, produce, 
etc., for five years, makes it plain that values have 
not materially recovered from the depression 
reached since the panic of 1893. Compared with 
July 1, 1894, when trade was greatly depressea, 
there are 4o increases in quotations on July this 
year, about one quarter being agricultural prod- 
ucts, notably wheat, cotton and sugar, Other 
advances are for iron, steel, coal, hides, brick, 
glass, drugs, andchemicals. Contrasted with July 
1, 1895, at which there was a general advance in de- 
mand and quotations, prices on July 1 this year 
show only 32 increases; contrasted with July 1, 
1893, only 18 out of 108 items for which prices are 
given show advances to-day, notably drugs, 
chemicals, hides, copper, petroleum, hay, flour, and 
rice, Compared with July 1, 1892, when general 
trade was prosperous, only 22 quotations appear 
higher, including most of those last named. Aside 
from petroleum, some of the more important drugs 
and chemicals, rice, cotton, and hay, and a few 
minor agricultural products, the range of prices 
of staples on July 1, 1896, continues below the level 
reached at or just prior to the panic of 1893. 

Bank clearings throughout the United States ag- 
gregate $989,000,000 this week. about 5 per cent. 
more than last week. and 7 per cent, more than in 
the corresponding week one year ago, The con- 
trast with the like week in July in 1894, when busi- 
ness was extremely depressed. is more marked, 
showing an increase of 28 per cent., and as com- 
pared with the like week in 1803, this week’s total 
shows an increase of 11 percent. Contrasted with 
the cbrresponding total in 1892, bank clearings for 
the past six business days are smaller by onlya 
fraction of t per cent. The noteworthy advances 
iu quotations this week are for wheat, flour, oats, 
cotton, and petroleum, while decreases are shown 
in Indian corn, pork, lard, coffee, sugar, and print 
cloths, Business failures for the week number 
280 throughout the United States, against 255 last 
week, 239 in the week a year ago, and 237 in the 
week two years ago.—BPradstreet’s, July 25. 


The Flurry in Stocks, 


The week began with extreme depression in 
stock and speculative markets, owing to the heavy 
outgo of gold and the fall of the Treasury reserve 
below the minimum. The Populist and Silver 
conventions caused some apprehension, and large 
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withdrawals of gold for hoarding were rather 
feared than seen. Stocks fell rapidly and on Mon- 
day averaged lower than at any time this year or 
during the Venezuela alarm in December, when 
the lowest average was $45.09 for railroads and 
$46.02 for trusts, but at the close on Monday aver- 
ages were $43.75 for railroads and $43.60 for trusts. 
Then came sharp recovery with the union of banks 
to turn $20,000,000 gold into the Treasury, and of 
international bankers to control foreign exchange, 
and the averages rose on Friday to $44.56 and $44.- 
44. The gold reserve has been quickly lifted above 
$100,000,000, and political events have helped to 
clear away apprehension. Business of all kinds 
has been considerably affected bythe monetary 
conditions and is slower to improve, 

The produce markets have been seriously de- 
pressed, lard making the lowest quotations on rec- 
ord, corn falling to 32 cts., wheat to 61.75, and cot- 
ton to 7.12 cts. There has been a slight recovery 
in corn, a sixteenth in cotton, and a cent in wheat, 
but the main cause of low prices remains, namely, 
prospects of large crops with heavy stocks on 
hand.—Dun’s Review, July 25. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 160. 
By A. L. BERT, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(Third Prize, International Problem Tourney, 
1895-96, of the Brighton, England, Chess Club.) 
Black—Seven Pieces. 

K on QB4; BsonQR sq and8; PsonK 4, KR 3 


and 4, Q R6. 
4@ 7B gG 
“Aaa Qa 
A4ia Bee 
k BA 8Bt 
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White—Nine Pieces. 


K on Q Kt 8; Qon K Kt 6; Bson Q2and QB 6; 
Kts onQs5 and K R77; RonQ sq; Pson K Bs and 
QR-s.° 

White mates in three moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 











No. 153. 
R—Kt7 B—R8& R--KKt7  R-Kt 2, mate 
-2 P_R6 2 P_-Kts” K—R 8, must 
kéone RxP K—B 2 R—R 4, mate | 
> P—Kt s rs Pp. R6 " Px B, must twee 


Correct solution received from C. F. Putney, 


Independence, Ia.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
N. C ; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the Rev. I. 
W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa. 

It would have been too bad if this fine problem 


could have been spoiled and made a three-mover 
We give two 
ways offered by those who discovered (?) that they 


by R—Q8. But P—Kt 5 stops this. 


could do it in three moves by R—Q 8: 


R—Q 8 R—Q 2 B—B 3 dis ch, and mate. 
1. —_——_ 2. —— 3 

P—Kts5 PxP 
Oh, no! K—R6. The second way is as follows: 


R-Q8 Kt-Q3 


I. 2. 
P—Kts5 P—R6 
plays (2) Kx P. 





3. 


Kt x P mate; but Black 
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Special Offer. 


American $ 
Writer 


OU can have an American $8 Type- 
writer on one week’s trial, by depositing 
$8.00 with your express agent, to be re- 

funded by him, less expressage, if machine is 
not'satisfactory and is returned to him within 
that time. Or, the money can be sent direct 
to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
order), and it will be promptly refunded on 
return of machine. 








Its immense success, wherever its merits 





have been tested by actual trial, warrants us 





in making this special offer. 





With every machine we give a written 
guarantee for one year. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Hackett Building, Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





SET. WARREN AND CHAMBERS STS., 














No. 155. 
Q—Q R sq Q-K R8 Q-—K 8, mate 
I. -— sda 3. tes 
K—B 3 K—Q 2 : 
se eees Q—B 3, mate 
2. a= 3. ——----- 
K—B 4 
caseme Q—Q R 8, mate 
K—Kt 2 ey 


Correct solution received from F. H. Johnston, 


W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; Dr. W. S. 
Frick, Philadelphia; Nelgon Hald, Donnebrog, 


Neb.; Henry Algood, Cookeville, Tenn.; C. F. 
Putney, Independence. Ia.; W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; the Rev. I. W. Bieber. 


The Nuremberg International 
Tournament. 
Probably the greatest Chess-Tournament the 
world has ever seen began in Nuremberg on 


Monday, July 20, The nineteen masters and the 
countries represented are as follows : 





Austria—Albin, Marco, Schlechter. 
Austria-Hungary—Porges. 
England—Blackburne, Lasker, Teichmann, 

| France—Charousek, Janowski. 
Germany—Schallopp, Tarrasch, Walbrodt. 
Hungary—Maroczy. 

Poland—Winawer. 

Russia—Schiffers, Tschigorin. 

United States—Pillsbury, Showalter, Steinitz. 





There will be nineteen rounds played, or 171 
| games, and the Tournament will close on Monday, 
August ro, 
| The following is the result of each day’s play: 


FIRST ROUND. 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
Albin vs. Schiffers Zukertort 32 Ss. 
Porges vs. Lasker. Ruy Lopez 37 L. 
Walbrodt vs. . 7 

Schlechter Scotchgam,. 31 Dr. 
joven vs. Marco. Ruy Lopez 30 J. 
‘arrasch vs. Maroczy. Q. gam. dec. 62 Dr. 
Steinitz vs. Schallopp. Q. gam. dec. 46 St. 
ee, Vienna 36 _ 
Charousek vs. = 
Showalter, K. gam. dec. 54 C. 
tei = a Two Ktsdef. 37 Dr. 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. L. D. BiEeBer, Phillipsburg, N. J., says: 


‘** It is an excellent remedy for indigestion, and 
when diluted with water, a pleasant beverage,” 
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SECOND ROUND. 


Players. Opening. Moves. Winner. 
es Giuoco piano 56 
Teichmann vs. Steinitz.Ruy Lopez 45 


Showalters., Q.gambit 32 


T. 
Ss 
Dr 
Winawer vs. Janowski.Centre gam. 57 B 
Schallopp vs. Ruy L Ww 

albrodt. Y.AOPSS 35 me 


Maroczy vs. Porges. Scotch gam. 82 


Marco vs, Albin Ruy Lopez 57 Dr. 
Schlechter vs.Pillsbury Ruy Lopez 41 Dr. 
Lasker vs. Schiffers P—Q4 52 L. 
THIRD ROUND. 
Walbrodt vs. Albin French 50 WwW. 
acest to 9 vs. Pillsbury Ruy Lopez 56 Dr. 
arrasch ws. Schiffers Q. gam. dec. 61 Dr. 
} apy a vs. Lasker. rench 44 L. 
schigorin vs. - . 
Schlechter. Two Kts def. 06 Ss. 
Charousek vs. Marco K. gam. dec. 62 Dr. 
meng, Maroezy. Sicilian 41 DY. 
eichm 5 , 
‘Gohallope. Q. gam. dec. 55 Ss. 
Showalter vs.Winawer Q.gam. 49 W. 


FOURTH ROUND. 
Showalter vs. 


aie Blackburne, @ 88m. 49 B. 

inawer vs. E 

aid Charousek. Ruy Lopez 8 Dr. 
challopp vs. 

Sohimadie. Ruy Lopez = 4 is 
Maroczy vs, Steinitz. Ruy Lopez 24 Ss. 
Marco vs. Tarrasch. P—Q4 3r a. 
Schlechter vs. R 

Janowski. uy Lopez 37 J. 
Lasker vs. Walbrodt. Ruy Lopez 36 Dr. 
Schiffers vs. Porges. French 36 Dr. 
Pillsbury vs. Albin. Ruy Lopez 69 re 


FIFTH ROUND. 


Marco us. Schallopp. Ruy Lopez 44 M. 
Schlechter vs, ‘ 

Winawer. Ruy Lopez 29 S. 
Lasker vs. Showalter, Petroff 66 L. 
Schiffers vs. Four Kts * S 
‘Teichmann, r 3 ps 

illsbury ws. 

Blackburne. 2: 84™. 64 B. 
Albin vs. Charousek. Two Kts’ def 38 A. 
Porges ws. Tschigorin. Giuoco piano 41 i 
Walbrodt vs. Steinitz. Ruy Lopez 46 D. 
Janowskivs. Tarrasch. Ruy Lopez 09 T. 

SIXTH ROUND. 

Charousek vs. Steinitz K. B. gam. = 41 Ss. 
wa" . Giuoco piano 46 B. 
Teich gh = 
sk  Tamenanl. Giuoco piano 39 J. 
Showalter vs. , 

Wailbrodt. Ruy Lopez — 51 7. 
Winawer vs. Porges. Ruy Lopez 36 W. 
Schallopp vs. Albin. French def. 26 A. 
Maroczy vs. Pillsbury.Four Kts 34 M. 
Marco ws. Schiffers. Sicilian 36 Dr. 
Schlechter vs. Lasker. Scotch 21 Dr. 


STANDING OF PLAYERS TO DATE, 


Won. sont Won. Lost 
Lasket.. ....: 5 I Ce ee 2% 3% 
Steinitz....... 4% as, Marco........ 2% 3% 
anowski..... 4% 1% |Winawer.... 2% 3% 
Valbrodt..... 4% 1% |Pillsbury.... 2 3 
Tschigorin... 4 I Charousek... 2 3 
Blackburne... 4 2 |Schallopp.... 1 5 
Tarrasch...... 4 2 Pormes. .... * 4% 
Schlechter.... 3% © 2% |Teichmann.. ¥% 4% 
Maroczy....... 3 2 |Showalter... % 5% 
Schiffers...... 3 a | 


How Tarrasch Plays Chess. 


The following game was played at the Nurem- 
berg Chess-Club between Dr. S. Tarrasch and the 
well-known problem-composer, Mr. Max Kuer- 
schner. Score and notes from 7he London Field : 


Ruy Lopez. 
MAX DR. | MAX DR. 
KUERSCHNER, TARRASCH. |KUERSCHNER, TARRASCH, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P—K4 —K 4 zo P—K R3 K—B2 
2Kt-K B3 Kt—QB3 2t Kt—-Q3 R—Rsq 
3B—Kts5 P-QR3 2z2K—Kt2 R—R3 
4B—R,4 P—Q 3 23 R—R sq R—R s 
5 P—Q 4 (a) B—Q 2 j24 P—-B4 (ff) Px P 
6 P—B 3 K Kt—K 2 /25 BP xP(g)Rx P (h) 
7 Castles P—K Kt 3 26RxR Kt x Kt P 
8B—K3 B—Kte2 i27R—B3_ = Kt—B 3 (i) 
9 Q Kt-Q 2 Castles 28 Kt—-B2 P—Kts5 
10 P-Q AO Kt—Kt sq__j29 ate Spa P—Kt 6 
rr Kt—K sq P—K B,4 30 Kt—-B 3 KtxK PG) 


31 Kt—Kt4 K—Kea2 


13Bx Kt xB \32 Kt-Q 4 (k)Px Kt 
™4BxB(c) KtxB 133 O—K 2 B—K 4 
15 ri et a i334 Rx Pd) P—Q6 
16 Q Kt—B 3 P—K Kt 4 35 Q x Kt Q-x Kt (m) 
17 P-KKt4(e) Kt—B 3 |\36 K—Kt sq R-R 8 ch (n) 
1% Kt—Q2 Q—-Q2 | Resigns. 
19 P—B 3 P—K R4 | 

Notes. 


(a) Against such an opponent as Dr. Tarrasch, 
it would be better to select a less complicated 





form, and simplify the game with 5 B x Kt, fol- 
lowed by 6 P—Q 4. 

(b) This advance only weakens the centre; the 
Black Kt can be brought into play again over Q 2. 
1o B—Kt 3, to retard Black’s threatened 11 .., P— 
K B 4, would have been better. 

(c) Bringing the Kt into play, which Black could 
have done by losing some time, whereas now he 
has it easy. 14 B—B2 seems the obvious alterna- 
tive. 

(d) White has a difficult game, and it is not easy 
to mend it. Perhaps 15 P—B 3 would have been 
as well. 

(e) A very dangerous-looking move; but it is 
more ingenious than would appear at first sight. 

(f) To prevent 24.., Q—Kt 4; but, Black’s ob- 
ject being the powerful K’s side attack, White 
should have secured the position with 24 Kt—B 2 
first. White’s game looks safe enough but for the 
Doctor’s brilliant sacrifice, which, however, is not 
so transparent at this stage. 

(zg) With the Kt at Ba, he could now have re- 
taken even with R P. 

(h) This deep eombination White overlooked, 
altho Dr. Tarrasch had it in view, no doubt, all 
along. The sacrifice wins by force. 

Ci) A fine coup de repos, and much stronger than 
27... Kt—K 6 ch. 

(j) Another fine move, but only the sequel of 
the whole combination. 

(k) 32 Kt—Kt sq would have been answered by 
22..,R—R 5. 

Cl) If 34 Kt x B, then simply 34.., P x Kt (best) 
and wins. White cannot survive the check with 
Q at R 6. 

(m) Threatens 36 .., P—B 6ch; 57 Qx P, R—-R 7 
ch, etc. 

(n) Very pretty in spite of the Q guarding the 
square. If 37 Qx R, then 37 ..,. B—Q sch; 38 K— 
Kt 2, P—B6ch; 39 K—B sq, P—Kt7 ch, and wins. 
A remarkably fine game. 


Chess-Nuts. 


In ‘*Common Sense in Chess,’’ Emanuel Lasker 
gives the following rules for the development of 
the pieces: 


I. ‘Do not move any Pawns in the opening of a 
game but the K and the Q Pawns. 

II. ‘‘ Do not move any piece twice inthe opening, 
but put it at once on the right square. 

(Mr. Lasker believes that the Kts should be 
posted on B3, and the K B ‘**somewhere on his 
original diagonal, if not exposed to exchange, at 

B 4.”") 
aati “Bring your Kts out before developing the 
Bishops, especially the Q B. 

I 


r 


V. ‘‘Do not pin the adverse K Kt (by B—Kt 5) 


- | before your adversary has castled.’ 


Current Events. 





| Monday, July 20. 








At a conference in Colorado Springs, the silver 
delegates who bolted from the Republican 
national convention at St. Louis, issue an 
address in support of the Democratic ticket. 
... The banks belonging to the New York 
Clearing House Association pledge themselves 
to give up $15,000,000 in gold for the United States 
Treasury. ... Venezuela's reply to the British 
case is filed with the Boundary Commission in 
Washington by American counsel Storrow. ... 





Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe (Protestant | 


Episcopal) dies at Clifton Springs. i ae 
The funeral of William E. Russell is held in 
Cambridge, Mass. ... The first annual conven- 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever ? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are reall 
marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
pee standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
owa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
prop up in a chair in Hay-fever season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary public. §So great is their faith in its wonder- 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 
to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 

dress on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mailfree. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. 








[August 1, 189% 


tion of the National Federation of Afro-American 
Women is held in Washington. 7 

The trial of Dr. Jameson and his companions 
in the Transvaal raid begins in the High Cour 
of Justice in London... . It is reported that 
continuous fighting has been going on in ( rete 
for several days. . .. Henry Irving. J; 
married to Miss Dorothy Baird in London. 


> 1s 


Tuesday, July 21. 


The Treasury gold reserve stands at $80,603, 9 
. Astatue to John Brown is unveiled at th 





FOR THREE MONTHS, THE PRICE OF 





Will be REDUCED 10 
from $25 TO.... 
‘It is beyond doubt the greatest remedy 
God has permitted us to know.’’ 


Rev. C. N. Morrow. 


_Allow us to mail you (free) an illustrated descrip- 
tive circular of this 


SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL, 
AND EFFECTIVE 


OXYGEN REMEDY 


Electrolibration Co., 23'Livingstos 8 Brovki 


! tiful Psyche ! 
A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche 


OF PATIENT | «* PSYCHE By THE SEA.” 


SKILL AND 
GENIUS. 








An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s ones lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘* PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 124% x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A_ beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 

Send name and address for full description and 
price to 

CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 











See full-page advertisement in * Literary Digest” 
of February 15, 1896. 
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sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
50. per cent. to the wearing quality of 
affy pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied A any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., ora 






box containing six pairs protectors, 


. Desks. = 
) ® All q 
Styles. = 3 _ 
Elegant, Convenient, Durable. = = 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 
THE GLOBE COMPANY, Cincinn 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 


ati. 
42 Beaver Street, New York. ok 
Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector <| 
cn kes oeedel. Sane 


is the. only device that prevents lo 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass 





HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 









MAILED FOR e2¢: 
MORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NY 





Nearly 100 Universities, 


Colleges, and Scientific Institutions throughout - 
world were represented on the editorial staff 0! 


Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. ‘‘ enty 
U. 8S. Government experts were also eng: ged 98 
editors. Such expert knowledge and authoritatl'” 
scholarship were never before employed in makinz 


any dictionary. It can not be other than ? 
Standard. 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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John Brown farm, North Elba, N.Y. .°.. Ata 
mass-meeting of garment workers in New York 
it is decided to order a general strike of tailors. 


The stronghold of the Matabeles in the Matop- 
»0 Hills, south of Buluwayo, is captured by the 
British forces... . Dr. Jameson and his com- 
panions in the Transvaal raid, on trial in London. 
plead not gullty. ... The centennial anniver- 
sary of the death of Robert Burns, the poet, is 
celebrated in Dunfries, Scotland. 


Wednesday, July 22. 

The Populist national convention meets in St. 

Louis; Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, 
is chosen temporary chairman... . The Silver 
convention at St. Louis makes W. P. St. John 
permanent chairman and appoints a committee 
to confer with the Populists. ...A meeting of 
bankers is held in the office of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and a plan devised to stop gold exports. 
The gold reserve stands at $86,839,528. . .. About 
g,ooo tailors in New York and Brooklyn go on 
strike for an increase in wages and shorter 
hours. ... The centennial of the founding of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is celebrated; John D. Rocke- 
feller gives $600,000 worth of land tothe city for 
parks. 
: Another Blue Book on the Venezuela dispute 
is issued in London. ... Princess Maud, of 
Wales, is married to Prince Charles of Denmark, 
in the Chapel Royal, London, . . . The Moham- 
medan rebels in China are reported to have al- 
most annihilated a force of 6,000 Imperial troops 
sent against them. 


Thursday, July 23. 


The gold reserve is increased to $101,881,770. 
... Republican State conventions are held in 
Missouri and North Dakota.... The sound- | 
money Democratic conference at Chicago de- | 
cides to call a new convention. . . . The United | 
States Circuit Court at St. Paul declares the 
lowa anti-cigarette law to be unconstitutional. 

. Moretailorsin New York go on strike, ma- | 
king the number of men out about 13,000... . 
The Cleveland. Ohio, Central Labor Union has | 
resolved ‘“*to boycott every firm in Cleveland 
which furnishes employment to members of the 
State militia.” 

Sir John Millais, President of the English Royal 
Academy is critically illin London. . .. M. Ser- 
aphin Eugéne Spuller, French statesman, dies 
in Dijon. . . . The insurgents in Macedonia are | 
reported to have been defeated by Turkish 
troops with the loss of 500 men. 





Friday, July 24. 

The Populist national convention at St. Louis 
after adopting the platform, nominates ‘Thomas 
E. Watson, of Georgia, for Vice-President... . 
The Silver Party convention at St. Louis nomi- 
nates Bryan and Sewall and adjourns simedie.... 
The sound-money Democratic conference in Chi- 
cago appoints a committee to call a national 
convention for the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice-President before September. 
... The gold reserve reaches $111,000,000, 

Sir Donald A. Smith is said to be slated for the 
place of Minister of the Interior of Canada... . 
spoon political troubles are threatened in Co- | 
lumbia,. 


Saturday, July 25. 

The Populist national convention at St. Louis 
adjourns sine dze after nominating William J. 
Bryan for President on the first ballot. ... The 
Morthern Pacific Railroad is sold at auction in 
West Superior, Wis., to a representative of the 
Reorganization Committee for $13,075,000. . . . 
The Chesepeake and Ohio Southwestern Rail- 
road is sold at auction under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings to the Illinois Central Road for $1,500,- 

. More than thirty lives are lost in the 
cloudbursts in Colorado. 

A great massacre is reported at Van, Asia 
Minor ; 12,000 people are supposed to have per- 
ished... . The resignation of General Bronsart 
von Schellendorf as German Minister of War is 
postponed till autumn. ... The Cape Colony 
Parliament adopts the report of its committee 
which investigated the raid of Dr. Jameson into 
the Transvaal. 


000. 


Sunday, July 20. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth addresses a large au- 


| nary wrote: 


| faces. 





dience at a religious service held in the State 
Camp, New York... . Great damage is done by 
floodsin West Virginia and Ohio. . .. The draft 
of the first five chapters of the Greater New York 
Charter is made public. 

Prince Maximilian of Saxony is ordained a 
priest in Dresden. .. . The revolt against Turk- | 
ish rule in Macedonia is reported to be assu- 
ming alarming proportions; hard fighting, in 
which the insurgents are usually victorious, 
occur almost daily... ..An agent of the Vene- 
zuela Government is said to be endeavoring to 
negotiate a loan in Berlin.... About 40,00 
people march from the Thames embankment in 
London to Hyde Park, to take part in the 
Socialist peace demonstration. 





Starved to Death | 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of | 
it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed | 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant | 
food. Jnfant Health is a valuable pamphlet | 
‘or mothers, Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


A VENOMOUS ATTACK 


During November, 1895, certain workers of abomi- 
nation secretly conspired together, and, in an evil 
hour, prevailed upon the Minneapolis Tribune to 
print a series of obscene and libelous attacks on the 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, that great 
lexicon of which The Congregationalist, Boston, 
so emphatically declared : “It is positively a splen- 
did piece of work and an honor to our country.” 

It is hardly needful to explain that the perpetra- 
tors of the foul attack were actuated by the greed 
of gain. They were at the time selling, and are still 
trying to sell, a cheap revision of the old Fnglish 
‘**Encyclopedie Dictionary,” and in order to find a 
market for their wares they sought to filch from the 
great Standard Dictionary its fair name and great 
popularity. 

The vile attacks above referred to were printed for 
several consecutive days in the form of flaring ad- 
vertisements; but the authors were afraid to sign 
their names to them. Like criminals they con- 
ceaied their identity, and sought to make it appear 
that the Minneapolis Tribune was the guilty party. 

Immediately a whirlwind of wrath and indigna- 
tion such as seldom has been seen before swept 
through the country. Scholars, teachers, editors, 
clergyman, declared in emphatic terms that this 
was “ not business rivalry but business infamy.” 

President Hastings of Union Theological Semi- 
‘*T would not condescend to notice the 
foul miscreant who attacks the excellent Standard 
Dictionary. .. . [have confidence in the decency and 
good sense of the general public to believe that they 
will despise such a dastardly attack.” 

James O. Murry, Dean of Princeton College, 
wrote: “The merits of the Standard Dictionary 
are so high and so fully acknowledged that any such 


| attack is as futile as it is base.” 


President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
wrote: ‘‘ Some rival firm is resorting to the lowest 
depths of commercial degradation for the purpose of 
injuring the Standard Dictionary.”’ 

We received at that time hundreds of such letters 
from college presidents, professors, editors of relig- 
ous ard secular papers, preachers, authors, and 
business men, full of expressions of indignation for 
the fouland anonymous attacks, and expressing un- 
qualified incorsement and admiration for the 
Standard Dictionary. 

Inasmuch as the Minneapolis Tribune had allowed 
the libelous advertisements to appear anonymously, 
and worded as the utterances of the paper itself, it 
very soon began to feel the unpleasant pressure of 
responsibility for aiding and abetting the misdeeds 
of rascals who were too cowardly toshow theirown 
Before long the following repudiation ap- 
peared editorially in the Minneapolis Tribune ; 


‘In certain advertisements heretofore published 
in this paper certain statements reflecting upon the 
Standard Dictionary, published by Funk & Wagualls 
Company, of New York, have been made. Lest the 
a should be had that The Tribune origina- 
ted these statements, and has given them circula- 
tion on its own account, we wishto say: The Tribune 
was not and is not responsible for these statements; 
and that The Tribune does not indorse the charges 
therein contained. These charges were made by 
the purchasers of those advertisements.” 


After this, the anonymous scallawags “ laid low ” 
for a time to see if they were to escape the clutches 
of the law. Now they are beginning their work 
again. This time they can not find any newspaper 
to print their vile stuff. But they do not dare to 
print it overtheir own names,and they are taking ad- 
vantage of the Minneapolis Tribune's former indis- 
cretion to make it father the present output of filth 
also. The same series of infamous attacks upon the 
Standard Dictionary has been reproduced in circular 
form for indiscriminate distribution and credited to 
the Minneapolis Tribune, the paper that repudia- 
ted them! 

The real authors are still trying to hide their 
identity from the public. They love darkness better 
than light because their deeds are evil. We know 
who they are, and the arm of the law is long. It 
will one day reach them in spite of their efforts to 
elude it. Meanwhile the public will see the matter 
in its true light. There will always be such assaults 
upon public decency, always efforts of the bad to 
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tear down the good. Such deeds injure the perpe. 
trators more than any one else. It would be delight- 
ful if we could abolish such wickedness, but we are 
compelled to repeat with St. John the Divine: “‘ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still.” ~ 

As for the Standard Dictionary, we need nct seek 
a true estimate from envious and anonymous slan- 
derers. We will quote just a few of the honest 
opinions of honest critics. These in themselves are 
sufficient answer to the skulking traducers of whom 
we have been speaking. 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York, says: 
“It is a noble example in which the modern 
tendency to popularize knowledge has risen to 
the highest level yet reached.”’ 


THE LITERARY WORLD, London, says: 


“It is one of the chief fin-de-siécle glories of 
the English race beyond the Atlantic.” 


THE IRISH TIMES, Dublin, Ireland, says: 
‘““We regard it as unique, and as a boast for 
the American Nation, and for its educationists, 
that the world will acknowledge to be just and 
well-earned.”* 


THE LONDON TIMES says: 
‘*The merits of the Dictionary are indispu- 
table, and are abundantly attested by a large 
number of unimpeachable authorities.” 


THE BOSTON TIMES says: 
* The work isa brilliant landmark in literature 
and in the history of the English-speaking 
people. We recommend it in the highest terms." 


THE BOSTON DAILY HERALD says: 
“It is a monument of the highest character 
which the publishers of this work have reared 
in honor of the English language.” 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD AND SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES, New York, says: 
“The editors of the Standard 
public thanks.” 


deserve the 


THE CHRISTIAN 
York, says: 


INTELLIGENCER, New 


* This truly great and monumental work is one 
of the most magnificent literary achievements 
of the last decade of the present century.” 


PROF. SAYCE, of Oxford University, England, 
the Eminent Philologist, says: 

“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which has 
produced it. It is more than complete. ... If 
is certain to supersede all other existing dic- 
tionaries of the English language.” 


PROF. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, College of the 
City of New York, says: 
“Tt sparkles with nuggets of golden thoughts, 
and will prove a blessing to the 
world.” 


civilized 


ALBERT HOLBROOK, President National 
Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio, says: 
‘The publishers have done a great service to 

the English language.”’ 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, 
says: 
‘*It will make the world its debtor, and all 
who write must praise it evermore.’ 


THE ST. JAMES BUDGET, London, Eng., 
says: 
‘*The Standard Dictionary should be the pride 
of Literary America, as it is the admiration of 
Literary England.” 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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om, population. Valuable alike to gold 
Me and silver advocates. 16mo, flexi- 
‘amt ible cloth, 150 pp. Price 50 cents, 

yw post-free. 
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WANWENUENYENUENUENIENIG LEKESSESESSESSERES 


SAYS with emphasis 

and truthfulness: 
“THE CoLUMBIAN 
Hisroricat Novets’”’ 
are really one of the 
most beautiful produc- 
tions of the American 
press I have ever seen. 
A pleasure is conferred 
upon those so fortu- 
nate as to possess the 
work.”’ . 


Hon. 
William 
McKinley 


Twelve Tales 
OF LOVE, ADVENTURE 
CONQUEST, WAR - - = = 
SUPERSTITION 
AND PATRIOTISM - - - 


; The 
Columbian Historical = 


Novels ” 


12 Elegant Volumes 
5,000 Pages = = = = 
300 IIustrations =~ - 


CORES of Governors, 
College Men, Teach- 

ers, and others are equally 
enthusiastic. Send 10 cents 
for_a_ profusely illustrated 
Prospectus % wt Wt Ut ut 











AGENTS WANTED 
Funk & Wagnalis Company 
30 Lafayette Place 
New York 
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HE FIREFLY IS A PERFECT 
BICYCLE—SWIFT, BEAU- 
TIFUL, STRONG, HIGH- 

GRADE, UP-TO-DATE « « « « 














BOBOS 


Send for handsome catalog, now ready, 





and our special offer to Literary Digest 
subscribers. Address Bicycle Depart- 
ment, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 














The Secret... 


Of ‘‘ The Literary Digest’s” hold on its 
subscribers is found in the following letter, 
3 which is a fair sample of hundreds that we 
are continually receiving : ' 





PPPP SSH 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 23, 1896. 


Messrs. Funk & WaAGNALLS Co. 

GENTLEMEN : I find the “ Literary Digest’’ one 
of the most useful publications I take, since its 
impartial and carefully selected synopsis of cur- 
rent events and thoughts in the political, scienti- 
fic, and literary world keeps me in close touch 
with a wide range of timely and important topics 
and occurrences which I should otherwise have to 
miss entirely. It not only does a large share of 
my reading for me, but yeeros it in such con- 
cise, systematic, and well-digested form that it 
may be truly considered one of the greatest of 
labor-saving devices. 

Exias E. Riss, 
(Electrical Engineer). 


It helps all the same way. It is the paper 
for the times and is called the ‘‘ Prince of 
Weeklies.” 32 pages, illustrated, $3.00 a § 
year. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


... Read It. 
PIPLPPOPLIIIIPIILE 





Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














247 Editors 
And Specialists 


“THE PRIDE OF AMERICA—THE 







OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











Canvassers 
Wanted 





Cost More 
Than $960.000 


ADMIRATION OF ENGLAND.” 





“To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance o¢ praise, and to 
say that it is the most valuable Dictionary of the English language is but to repeat the 


obvious. The Standard Dictionary should be 
admiration of literary England.’’—St. James's 


London, July 27, 1895. 


the pride of literary America, as it is the 
Budget (St. James's Gazette, weekly ed.), 








301,865 Vocabulary Terms 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix 








Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the emi: ent philologist, says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and wortiy of the great continent 


which has produced it. 
other dictionaries of the English language. 


’ “ The work is extremely well done throughout. 
is the best American dictionary now available.” 


Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. 
“ It is admirable, and deserves to become 


Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says: 


It is more than complete. 


ister to Great Britain, says: 
For general and practical purposes it 


Sandys, says: 
famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


“Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentially 


unchanged.” 





125,000 Synonyms 





45,000 Illustrative Quotations 


and Antonyms 








The New York Herald says: 
“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph it 


1 the artof publication. It is admirable from 


every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says 
“In substantial merit we think the Sta 
much advertised Century.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 


ndard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 


“It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by Lake 


Michigan.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 


‘“*In thoroughness. completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 


challenges criticism and commands adiiration. 


all who write must praise it evermore.” 


It will make the world its debtor, and 








5,000 New Illustrations 
14 Elegant Colored Plates 








PRICES: 


IN ONE VOLUME: 
Half Russia ‘ A . . $15.00 
Full Russia . s . ° 18.00 


Full Morocco , ‘ < e 22.00 


In TWO VOLUMES: 
Half Russia ‘ i ‘ $18.00 
Full Russia . > 22.00 
Full Morwceo . " ‘ 26.00 


lf you know of no Agent in your neighborhood send your subscription to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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f Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-Min 
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DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WILL 


BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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GOLD an SILVER FOR AGENT 


may have plenty at once. 
‘ Few know much about it. But they want to. 
and Wealth” tells all the facta concerning the money affairs of this and other countries. 





money question. 


Neither is “FREE,” but 
so easy to earn that you 
Everybody is interested in the 
Waldron’s New ** Handbook on Currene 
Price only 


cents. Within the reach of all. Geld men and silver men want it. Highly praised by Senater Sherman, 
Senator Peffer, United States Commissioner of Labor Wright, Bradstreets, and many others of all 


parties. Ev 


: voter should have it. AGEN 
lich., writes: 


ENTS make 


i “Took 10 orders in ten minutes in office of Board of 
anmediately on their arrival.” G. J. G., Xenia, O., ordered 1 dozen Jul 


money rapidly by selling it. L. M. W., naw, 
rade. Ordered 2 dozen and seld out 


17, and July 20 ordered 9 dozen more. 


Sells like hot cakes to men of all parties who are eager to get hold of facts on the money problem. Liberal 


com missi 


NALLS at once for particulars. Outfit only 30 





ion. Send 
COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


cents. Address, Agency Department, FUNK & WAG- 
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| Seen, 


| tensely practical and up with the times, which 


tistical phase of the subject.” 


| can not fail to satisfy any unprejudiced mind 


THE FINANCIAL AND 
BUSINESS SIDE OF 
THE GREAT SUBJECT. 









The Economics 
of Prohibition 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF YEARS OF 
STUDY, RESEARCH, AND OBSERVATION 
IN ONE HANDY READABLE VOLUME. 





By Rev. James C. Fernald. 





























A storehouse of information to which the 
temperance worker will find himself constantly 
returning, the excellent index enabling him 
to put his finger in an instant on the fact he 
he wants. It would be valuable for the tem- 
perance debater on any platform. 


Its Value Told by Others: 


The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass,: “* This 
is the best book on temperance that we have 
It is unanswerable.” 

Joseph Cook, D.D., Boston: “Thisisa 
bright, keen, incisive, and most timely book, 
It is a quiver full of straight and fatal arrows, 
sound in shaft.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard: “It is in- | 





is a sine qua non in the treatment of the sta- 


Hon, Neal Dow: “The ment in 
favor of Prohibition isadmirable. Itcontains 
a great amount of valuable information and 
of important facts gathered from many sour- 
ces to which the ordinary reader can have no 
access, It covers the whole ground of Prohi- 
hibition as against license of any name, and 


that the former is the only sensible and practi- 
cal method of dealing effectually witn the 
saloon.” 


12mo, cloth, 513 pp., with an Index of nearly 
800 Topical References. 


PRICE, $1.50, POST-FREE. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., | 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











“It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
Chicago Journal. 
THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, WIVES, 
PHYSICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . 


By H.S. POMEROY, M.D. 


Prefatory note by THomas Appis Emer, 
L.D., and introduction by Rev. 
J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Marriage and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage—The Mission of the 
Child—Heredity—Bars to Parenthood—Sugges- 
tions. —___ 

With an appendix showing the Laws of Most 
of the States and Territories Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of Crime. 


A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone says: 
(In a four-page letter to the author con- 
cerning this book) 

“In your griefs and denunciations I sympa- 
thize and share to the full, and so much as this you 
are at liberty to state when and where you will.”’ 

Rev. Joseph Cook writes: “A subject 
of great delicacy and yet of commanding pres- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
petow, of t ne and expression ; with adequate 

owledge.”” _ 
12mo, cloth, 150 pp., price $1.00, 
postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 












































Lehigh Valley Railroad 
System. 


America’s Cleanest Railroad. S 














ese | HIS is an by memes | fine time of aoe to travel, the 
fields now being in their brightest green, the forests 
clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree and bush ar- 
rayed in blussoms of varied hues—Nature’s wedding season. 
Neither too hot nor too cold, making travela joy at this time, 
especially if one goes over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Every 
mile brings new charms from Nature's boundless resources, and 
it is but a few hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until 
you are safely landed in New York, passing through three 
tates and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this 
continent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca—and the 
finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy cities as well. 
They call it ** the scenic route,” but we think the Lehigh entitled 
also to distinction as 


AMERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 


The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride from 
the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner than you 
will be on most railroads after a ride of twenty miles.—7he 
Review. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Handsomest 
Train in the World). Solid Vestibule Trains en 





Dining-Car a la carte. 


Send for printed matter and further 
particulars to 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SeseseSeess 


“(It is much to be ushered into the glorious 
assembly of these Heroes of Faith."’ 


Heroes of Faith 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 


Based on the Immortal Eleventh 
Chapter of Hebrews, 


By BURRIS A. JENKINS, Harvard University 
First Work in Greek for Pastors, 


Sunday-School Teachers, and Bible 
GE. 6 ce ee ek ee 8 ew 








Used at the Chautauqua Assembly 


a John H. Vincent urges all Chautau- 
ln quans throughout the country, as well as other 
Bible students, to procure a copy at once. 

** Any student will receive from this book a 

mental and moral stimulus.**—The Lutheran 
r. 

“The persistent student will get from it a 
knowledge of the great men, the great events, 
and the great motives of history, which, of 
itself will reward him richly.”’— Religious 
Telescope. 


8vo. 64 pp.. price, 50 cents, paper 
edition; 75 cents, cloth, post-free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Economy in its various relations which has been put 
upon the market.” Herald of the Coming One, ® 


‘A book for scholars and students, cap- 
italists and plain laboring men."’ 


Wealth auWaste 


The Various Principles of Political 
Economy in their significant applica- 
tion to the present problems of Labor, 
Law and the Liquor Traffic. 





















ALPHONSO A. HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Poiitical Economy and Prohibition in 
the American Temperance University. 


The Author has combined a Spirit of Philos- 
ophy and Patriotism in his Treatment of the 


their bearing on the Drink Question. 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


“The argument is impressivé, and well buttressed 
_ statistics and apt citations.”--The Watchman, 
3oston. 





“Dr. Hopkins contributes to the literature of polit- 
ical economy a volume worth the attention of stu- 
dents and thinkers.”—Christian Herald. 


“Unquestionably the ablest book upon Political 


on. 

“Dr. A. A. Hopkins’ ‘ Wealth and Waste’ will prove 
itself one of the most effective contributions to the 
literature of reform.”— Western Christian Advocate. 








12mo, Cloth, 286 pp., Price $1.00 


Ponk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place 
NEW YORK 
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— Principles of Political Economy in % 













NEW VITAL AND RELIABLE DATA ON THE DRINK 
! t QUESTION : : 


NOW READY 


THE 


Prohibition Handbook 


Presented in clear, concise, and easily acces- 
sible form are all the telling Facts and Fig- 
ures on the whole, broad subject of the 
Drink Question and the various methods 
proposed for its settlement. . . . 4 


Compiled by GEORGE B. WALDRON, A.M., 


Statistical Editor of ‘‘ The Voice’’ and author of 
the ‘‘ Handbook on Currency and Wealth."’ 








The compiler does not seek to draw conclusions 
from the facts given, but leaves that 
entirely to the reader. 


Replete with Comprehensive Tables, 
fee —__Gtaphic Diagrams. 
While its information will be found of especial 
value to supporters of parties pledged to Prohi- 
bition, much will prove of great usefulness to 
all those interested in the solution of the liquor 
problem by whatever means, space having been 
given to every present important method. 








16mo, Flexible Cloth, 158 pp. Price, 50 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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